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CHAPTER X. 
THE BIRTH-DAY. 


Tat ringing of bells at length ushered in the morning which was to brighten 
up once more the old halls of Tregona. Everything wore a holiday 
garb announcing the welcome festivity. The only onc to whom this gay 
day might have awakened recollections of happier times was not there ; 
and though, almost within heariog of the joyous sounds, he had been care 
fully precluded from taking any share in them. But, to return to the féte; 
the sun had scarcely forced its way through the clouds of an autumnal sky 
when the rustics began to arrive and take possession of those quarters 
allotted to them and their amusements: As the day further advanced 
theneighbouring gentry made their appearance to witness the sports of the 
peasantry, and present their good wishes of the day to the new proprietor 
of Tregona. a. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the details of the endless diversions and 
repasts that foliowed each other, we will leave them to the imagination of 
the reader, and only say that all were well pleased with the entertainment. 

Amongst the guests there was one we would not wish to pass over, 
destined as he was to play a prominent part in this narrative, This was 
Lacius Gorley, the friend of Humphrey, and whom he had mentioned in 
such glowing colours in his letter to his sister. It was true that he was a 
young man of considerable attractions ; in addition to a handsome person, he 
possessed an easy and courteous deportment, accompanicd with so much wit 
and humour as to dazzle and delight all those who heard him. ‘He was 
dressed in the most costly fashion of the day, which his tall and well 
turned figure set off to the greatest advantage; whilst the good opinion 
he maintained of himself made it no difficult matter to discover the ad- 
vantages he possessed over the greater part of the worthy visiters assem- 
bled on the occasion. 
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He paid marked attention to Mr. Marsdale’s daughter ; showering 
down laudations in a style which, he flattered himself, would be sure of 
furthering the ends that his caprice had chosen for the moment to adopt. 
He was, however, mistaken. The frivolity and self-complacency of his 
address were too evident not to produce on the gentle Alice impressions the 
very reverse of those which were aimed at ; and, though she could not re- 
frain from admiring, with others, his brilliant acquirements, she went no 
further, but received his advances with cold civility. . 

« The day had now nigh passed away, and no appearance of him whose 
promised arrival was to crown, in the estimation of his dear sister, the 
pleasures of the féte. Nightfall had already announced the time for 
commencing the merry dance, and gaily-dressed figures began te fill the 
lighted rooms. 

“ What can detain Gerald?” whispered Alice Marsdale to the Rev. Mr. 
Treverbyn, as they encountered each other in the moving throng. 

“A thousand things,” replied the young rector; ‘bad horses, bad 
roads, or any other casualty of that description; we must not vex our- 
selves if he should not arrive.” 

At this moment Gorley, sumptuonsly attired, approached the speaker, 
and, without taking notice of Mr. Treverbyn, carried off the fair Alice to the 
dance. The rector followed them with his eyes as they hastily proeveded 
onwards; and, could his looks have spoken, it is not impossible that they 
would have given expression to no very pleasing observation; the parties 
were soon, however, lost to his view, and he was walking away, absorbed in 
his own reflections, when his attention was directed towards the upper end 
of the hall, where a certain commotion was observable near the doorway. 
Fall of eager hopes as to its cause, Treverbyn anxiously watched the result, 
when a sudden drawing back of the guests confirmed in an instant his 
most ardent wishes. A young man, booted and spurred inthe garb ofa 
traveller, was seen to advance with hasty strides, disregarding all present, 
and to make his way through the wondering crowd till he reached the 
lord of the feast, and there, on bended knee, to beg a father’s blessing! 

Mr. Marsdale was much touched with this mark of Gerald's affectionate 
attention, and listened with pride to the recital he gave of his determina- 
tion to overcome every difficulty that should stand in the way of wishing 
his father many happy returns of his birth-day. Alice and Mr. Treverbyn 
were not long in adding their joyful expression of welcome. Humphrey 
alone seemed a little tardy in coming forward. His brother's arrival had 
considerably surprised him, he had not looked forward to the circumstance 
as likely to occur so soon, and would have preferred it had not done s0. 
Gerald and himself had so frequently taken opposite views of the same 
subject that he feared, should he learn the plans he had in contemplation, 
he might endeavour to mar them. This demuron the part of Humphrey 
was, however, unperceived by Gerald, who, happy at finding himself once 
more amongst his relatives, received the greetings of those around him 
with unmixed delight. 

Alice having conducted him to an apartment prepared for his reception, 
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he hastily equipped himself in a suitable manner to join in the concluding 
gaicties of the evening. 

“Who is this gallant?” said Gerald to his friend Treverbyn, “ who 
1 am told is paying his court to my sister. What name does he bear, and 
what is his history ?” 

“JT fear you must go to better authority than myself if you wish to 
know any particulars about him. All I can say is, that he is the intimate 
friend of your brother Humphrey, and by him brought down to Tregona. 
Report speaks well as to his means, but of the rest I know nothing.” 

At this moment the subject of Gerald’s inquiries was pointed out to 
him as he passed an open doorway. Gerald had but a momentary glance, 
but it was sufficient to fill him with the utmost astonishment. * Gracious 
heaven!” cried he, “‘whom do I see there? can it possibly be the same person? 
No; I left him faraway. You told me not the name he bore ?” 

“ Gorley,” replied Mr. Treverbyn. 

“Gorley! that name is totally unknown to me. I was, no doubt, 
mistaken.” 

On saying this, he resumed his usual serene demeanour, and their con- 
yersation turned upon other topics, though Mr. Treverbyn could not help 
remarking that the eyes of his friend were frequently reverting to the spot 
where Gorley had made his appearance; and, thinking that he was not 
thoroughly convinced of the mistake under which he laboured, suggested 
the propriety of dispelling his doubts by a nearer examination. This being 
agreed to, they bent their stepstowards the large saloon. On their way thither 
they were met by a party of merry dancers tired with their exertions, and 
escaping from the pressure of the throng. This movement gave Gerald an 
opportunity of seeing each one as he passed, and of learning from his friend 
something of his name and history. Treverbyn expected to see Gorley and 
Alice Marsdale amongst the rest, but he was disappointed ; they appeared 
to have taken a different direction. 

At length came the worthy proprietor himself, accompanied by Mr. 
Justice Sandford, Merris, and other friends. They were making their way to- 
the great hall, where a sumptuous repast, comprising every costly dainty, was 
spread out in grand display. Gerald joined his father, and was de-ired by 
him to place himself near him at table. 

Towards the close of the banquet, during a momentary pause, the at- 
tention of Gerald was arrested by the-sound of a voice not unfamiliar to 
him; he hearkened a moment, then, bending forward, ran his eyes down 
the table to try and ascertain from whom it proceeded ; they soon alighted 
upon the identical countenance which had before so forcibly struck him. 
Gerald gazed at him steadfastly till all further doubts on the subject 
vanished at once. 

“Tt is he, and no other!” said he to himself. ‘“* What audacity to have 
thus wormed his way into my father’s house! I must not countenance so 
unwarrantable an intrusion ;” upon which he rose abruptly from his seat, 
and advanced towards the spot where Gorley had placed himself. The 
latter, turning suddenly around, encountered the full force of’ Gerald's scru- 
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tinizing stare. The recognition was instantaneous. Gorley gave an in-: 


voluntary start, but, immediately recovering his self-possession, turned 
towards Alice Marsdale, who sat next to him, and carelessly inquired the 
name of the individual so strangely looking at them 

“You know me well,” said Gerald, “‘ though, perhaps, a little surprised 
at meeting me here to-night ; but I have, fortunately, arrived in time to 

put a stop to an intimacy as objectionable as dangerous.” 

“ Gently, gently,” replied Gorley, mildly, “ you are labouring under 
some mistake—some wild delusion. You take me for another; we never 
met before; but, for the sake of my fair neighbour,” pointing to Alice, 
**T will not further notice this unfair attack upon a stranger.” 

“ Unfair !” replied Gerald, indignantly. ‘Am I to overlook the fact 
that on my return home I find an unprincipled adventurer domiciled under 
my father’s roof ?” 

“Your father’s roof?” retorted Gorley, with ill-suppressed surprise, 
betraying his ignorance of the speaker’s kinship with the family in whose 
house he was a guest. 

“Yes, my father’s roof; and the less you know of it in future the 
better.” 

“Young man, this language is unbearable!” exclaimed Gorley, losing 
al! further self-control, and, rising hastily from his seat, placed his hand 
upon his sword, 

“I care not for your anger,” said Gerald, resolutely. * I here denounce 
you publicly as a dishonourable gamester !” 

“ Draw, draw!” cried Gorley, bursting with ‘rage, “ let our swords 
decide on the spot who most deserves that epithet.” 

The angry tones of the dispute soon drew every one’s attention to the 
spot ;.and, as the vehement recriminations increased each moment, a general 
hush swept over the astonished guests, till the rapid clashing of swerds 
spread universal alarm throughout the crowded saloon. Alice shrieked 
with terror, Exclamations resounded from all quarters, whilst parties 
rushed forward to separate the combatants. This they at last succeeded in 
effecting, after a slight wound had been inflicted by Gorley’s sword on 
Gerald’s left arm. 

Humphrey who, like others, had been attracted by the noise of the 
fray, endeavoured at first to make light of the matter, but, seeing the serious 
turn the affair had taken, he felt, deeply annoyed, and prevailed on his 
friend to retire, whilst he loudly blamed his brother for his ill-timed, inhos- 
pitable attack. ‘This misadventure broke up the revels of the evening; 
each one withdrew, forming hisown opinion upon what had occurred. Mr. 
Marsdale was distressed beyond measure at the untoward event, and 
was with difficulty prevailed upon, by his old ally, Master Merris, to let the 
matter rest over for the morrow, when a proper denouement of the whole 
affair would, no doubt, clear up the unpleasant mystery. 
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CHAPTER XI, 
A PLEASANT INTERVIEW. 


Tue morrow at length arrived, but unaccompanied with those satisfactory 
explanations which the master of the mansion expected to realize. Mr. 
Marsdale, with that kind consideration for others so prominent in his 
disposition, was most unwilling to condemn Gorley before he was thoroughly 
convinced that there was just cause for his doing so. In the present 
instance he could not bring himself to believe that a young man, known 
and approved of by his son Humphrey, should be given to such practices 
as were laid to his charge. 

He felt persuaded there was some mistake in the business. Extra- 
ordinary resemblances had been known to deceive the most acute, and he 
was led to think that, in all probability, something of the kind had oceurred. 
This opinion was considerably strengthened by the perusal of a letter left 
by Gorley, on taking his departure at an carly hour of the morning. This 
carefully-written missive was couched in the warmest terms of gratitude to 
Mr: Marsdale for his hospitality and kindness; dwelling at the same time 
upon the absolute necessity that existed of leaving a roof where he fouwd 
himself under the strange anomaly of not being permitted to prove his own 
identity : he, nevertheless, trusted that Mr. Marsdale would not give ear 
to the merciless accusations thrown out against him, but give faith to the 
assurance of his having been grossly mistaken for another. 

“T greatly fear,” said Mr. Marsdale, perusing the above, “that Gerald 
has acted precipitately. What he did was, no doubt, for the best, but he 
should have been more certain of his man, before he ventured to denounce 
him in so public a manner.” 

“ Let us say no more about it,” said Humphrey, “ Gerald is fond of con- 
joring up some prudish story, some idle romance ; and in this instance it 
afforded him the opportunity of playing the hero before his new friends.” 

“The risk of being run through the body is rather an awkward mode of 
courting an effect,” said the old preceptor. 

“Enough, enough,” exclaimed Mr. Marsdale. “I trust'the aftair is at an 


end, and that no further contentions may disturb the peace of my hitherto 


quiet household.” 

“As far as I am concerned,” replied Humphrey, carelessly, ‘‘ I shall give 
myself no further trouble about the matter. Let my brother settle his own 
quarrels; I have other and more important business on hand that claims 
my immediate attention.” 

Having thus, with perfect indiffereace, disposed of his much-admired 
friend, he went in search of Mr. Justice Sandford, with whom he had made an 
appointment to meet him that morning. In the meantime, Gerald, who 
was confined to his chamber by a slight wound in the arm, could with 
difficulty conceal the gratification he felt in having succeeded in expelling 
from his father’s house, a man whom he well knew was unworthy to be 
there. Daring his stay in the French capital he had had opportunity of wit 
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nessing so many dishonourable practices in Gorley’s gambling career, that 
he had marked him out as one unfit for social intercourse. It was, there. 
fore, no matter of wonder that his indignation should have been aroused 
when he found this very man, under an assumed name, installed in his 
father’s house, and, still more, endeavouring to win the good will of his 
sister. Finding that his well-timed attack had so well answered its pur. 
port, he willingly consented to let the matter rest. The subject was there 
fore dropped, and all went on with apparent satisfaction and peace. 

As soon as Gerald had recovered trom the effects of his encounter with 
Gorley, he became anxious to make himself acquainted with the surround. 
ing localities of Tregona ; places which Alice had so frequently dwelt upon 
in her letters to him. “ Let us begin with the roofless little chapel,” said 
Gerald, as he sallied forth with his sister beyond the precincts of the dwel- 
ling for the first time. 

On entering the deserted sanctuary, the eye ran over an uninterrupted 
space of marble flooring, apparently recently cleared of every obstruction, 
and whose surface was but very slightly injured. The surrounding walls 
had every appearance of strength, and were pierced at intervals with lancet 
windows, whose elaborate stone tracery, had, no doubt, contained many s 
scriptural story emblazoned in stained glass. The architecture of the building 
was of a florid order, and infinitely beautiful in its details ; whilst the perfect 
proportions of the whole could not fail to produce the impression, that in 
its day it had been a perfect gem of beauty. 

Gerald looked around with admiration, not unmixed with regret at the 
barbarous hand that had turned the place into a ruin. 

On advancing further into the building, his attention was drawn towards 
a small prostrate object, apparently a paintiuy. “ What have we here?” 
said Gerald, stooping to examine it more closclv ; and seeing that its su 
face was pierced with holes, inquired of Alice its history. 

“Tt is an old portrait,” said his sister, “ which Humphrey tore from 
the panel in the long gallery, to do the duties of a target on my father’s 
birth-day, and for which pastime this place was so suitable.” 

“Suitable?” said Gerald, “ anything but that, dear Alice. Did it not 
occur to you that there was something like irreverence in making use of & 
consecrated building for such an idle amusement ?” 

“Oh! it never crossed my mind on that busy day,” said Alice ; “ bat 
now that you mention it, I own it would have been better to have chosen 
some other spot.” 

* And of whom the portrait ?” said Gerald, looking nearer at the tar 
get’s substitute. 

“ Only some old monk’s likeness,” replied his sister, “ we can easily find 
something more cheerful to fill the vacancy in the gallery, though 
answered the purpose of affordiu,s plenty of merriment in its new oifice.” 

“T have no douut it did,” said Gerald ; “ nevertheless, I think it was 
not quite fair; I should have preferred a subject less likely to create feel 
ings foreign to the game. However, we will take compassion on the poor 
battered abbot, and see if we cannot repair the damage done to him, aad 
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replace him in his old position. During my travels abroad I learned some- 
thing of the use of the brush, and shall be glad to make my first essay as a 
limner on this unhappy picture.” This agreed upon, they resumed their 
exploring excursion towards the cottage of old Dame Trenchard. This, 
however, they found closed, and its inmates gone. 

“]T regret this absence,” said Alice, “for I much wished you to see 
this good woman, however, it must be for another time ; so let us journey 
down to the sea-shore, my favourite spot, which I have so often detailed 
to you with my pen; but you may now judge yourself of its romantic 
scenery.” 

“ This is grand, indeed !” said Gerald, when he reached the sands and 
looked up at the noble range of rocks that bordered the shore. “I little 
thought so formidable a barrier protected our Cornish coast; does it ex- 

tend far 2” 

“T know not; with this part alone am I acquainted.” 

“ And those distant groves,” said Gerald, “are they withia our new 
domains ?” 

“No, they are net; they belong to Sir Algernon Trevillers ; his lands 
join ours in that direction.” Insaying this, Alice looked searchingly around 
as if seeking some one who was not there; and true it was, she had so 
frequently met Urcella Trevillers on that retired beach that she secretly 
hoped she might again find her there on the present occasion ; but she was 
not to be seen, and Alice was on the point of betraying her disappointment 
when a gleam of sunshine pointed out through the misty distance two 
figures approaching. She was not long in ascertaining who these figures 
were, and hastily sprang forward to meet them, begging permission to make 
her brother known to them. ‘his request was easily granted, as Gerald’s 
good name had preceded his arrival; and in a short time they were all 
engaged in animated conversation. 

The theme turned upon continental life and the various customs and 
manners met with in different countries. Urcella took up the subject warmly, 
She had passed half her life in Italy’s fair land, and her affections and 
pleasant associations were all centred there. She accordingly expatiated 
with zeal upon the many advantages that prevailed in her favourite quarter, 
in preference to those which she was now supposed to-enjoy in her own 
country. 

“Surely,” said Gerald, feeling himself in honour bound to stand up for 
his native soil when he considered it undervalued, “no fair daughter of 
this isle should compare those volatile nations of the south with our staid, 
unrivalled country ?” 

“ Yes,” said Urcella, with an areh smile, ‘‘I am one of those ungrateful 
daughters, and I feel, moreover, confident that I should be able, in due 
time, to convince you that the volatile propensities which you seem to have 
discovered in our southern neighbours are completely counterbalanced by 
athousand other good qualities. Still, as it might be unbecoming of me 
to exult in my assertion, I will say no more, bat resign the argument in 
favour of one of her proud sons, who [ see already looks triumphant; 
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but. remember,” she added, playfully, “I give way only through cour- 
tesy.” 

*¢ Well,” replied Gerald, “ this is at least a strange victory om my part, 
if itis only to result from the courtesy of my fair adversary. I ought not 
to feel satisfied with sueh an advantage, at least without requesting to 
know what those weighty reasons might be whieh could so easily con- 
vince me. of the superiority of my foreign neighbours over my own gallant 
countrymen.” 

“ Ah!” replied Urcella, turning her fine expressive eyes towards the 
speaker, ‘* there are circumstances which may render this great nation less 
happy to some than to others; circumstances which cannot be touched 
upon at present, but which are of such an important mature as to make 
me frequently turn an envying eye on those whose fate has placed their 
homes on the opposite shores of the British Channel.” 

Gerald, perceiving that a shade of sorrow betrayed itself on her coun- 
tenance as she uttered these words, was unwilling to press the subject any 
further, and referred to her father’s stay at the Priory. 

‘* My father,” said Urcella, “intends making his residence there but a 
temporary one. After an absence of so many years, he finds many mat- 
ters to settle, some of an intricate nature, and those may delay him longer 
than he anticipates. It is at present a desulate place, but it has many 
interesting associations attached to it which render the spot dear to us all.” 

Mistress Anne Trevillers, who was following with Alice Marsdale, now 
rejoined her niece, and, after a little general conversation, attended with 
many expressions of good will on all sides, they separated for their dif- 
ferent homes. 

“‘Now,” said Alice, turning round to see that she was beyohd the 
reach of being heard, “ tell me, Gerald, have Lin the least overrated the 
beauty, wit, and goodness of my friend Urcella?” ‘felt me at once, brother 
what you think of her ?” 

“ Why, dear Alice,’ said Gerald, with a smile, ‘“‘I should indeed be 
gifted with more than ordinary powers of perfection, if I could ascertain, 
in so short an interview, all the perfections you name. I am ready to 
allow that nature bas played her part unusually well; but yo must give 
me a little time to diseover the more essential qualifications, before I pass 
those sweeping commendations which your partiality would fain urge me 
to give expression to.” 

. “If it depend upon Time only,” replied his sister, somewhat chagrined 
at Gerald’s want of enthusiasm for her friend, “not mach of that need be 
wasted in making the discovery.” 





CHAPTER XII. 
RESOLUTIONS TAKEN. 


Dunine the time that Gerald was making himself acquainted with the various 
localities around his father’s new domain, as detailed in the previous chapter, 
other, matters of a less sociable character were transacting nearer home. 
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Counsellor Grimsby had just reached Tregona from the capital, bringing 
with him, according to instructions, copies of the various penal statutes 
which had been issued from time to time against those who had refused to 
conform to the religion of the state. This refusal on the part of Sir Al- 
gernon Trevillers had been suspected for some time by Humphrey, and on 
his return home, after the loss of his suit, he took every means to ascer- 
tain the fact. Having succeeded in doing so to his entire satisfaction, he 
considered the time arrived for putting his well-arranged plan into execu- 
tion—that of prosecuting his successful autagonist as a “ Popish Re- 
cusant.” 

The mortified feelings which his defeat had engendered still held pos- 
session of his heart; and he félt he should never ‘consider himself 
thoroughly avenged till he had held up to public obloquy his successful an- 
tagonist—and this he was confident he should succeed in doing if he could 


prevail on his father to lend his approbation and assistance. As for his 


brother Gerald, he feared he would obtain but little sympathy from him—a 
conjecture which had rendered his sudden return from the continent rather 
a matter of regret than otherwise, but which inconvenience he hoped to 
obviate by withholding from his knowledge as long as possible his inten- 
tions. 

With this determination, he profited by the temporary absence of Gerald 
with Alice to lay his plans before his father and Mr. Justice Sandford, 
whose presence he had secured, and who was ever most willing to give 
his magisterial aid in such matters. All parties, including Master Merris, 
and Hamphrey’s law assistant, Mr. Grimsby, having assembled in the 
study, Humphrey began pompously to unfold his case, conveying the at- 
tention of his hearers to the main point by a circuitous route, which he 
felt confident would answer best in making the desired impressions, 

* Tt is well known to us all,” said Humphrey, “that cabals aud plots 
of the darkest description against the state have, of late years, been dis- 
covered, and, by the vigilance of the law, happily suppressed. It is also 
well known that the originators of such cabals were traced to those disap- 
pointed men who once carried all before them, but who have been at length 
humbled to the dust; many of whom at this moment are undergoing the 
awards of their contumacious deeds—amongst which, that of obstiuately 
clinging to a faith fraught with dangerous tendencies, and which the state 
has wisely put down, is not one of the least.” He then continued to say that 
there existed little doubt that those crest-fallen men, under the guise of 
much resignation, were pursuing a game that threatened the peace of the 
country and the safety of the crown. 

“TI trust,” said Mr. Marsdale, availing himself of a pause in the con- 
versation, “ that you have over-rated the case, and that there are but very 
few to be found imbued with such disloyal sentiments.” 

“Not so few as you imagine,” interrupted Mr. Justice Sandford ; 
“they know how to keep their secrets, and be in readiness to seize the 
first opportunity of carrying out their designs. 

“ Exactly so,” rejoined Humphrey. * Those mysterious men should be 
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sought out, watched, and detained ; and this could not be more effectually 
done than by placing them at once within reach of the law, which would 
soon put a clog on their movements.” 

“ Certainly,” said Justice Sandford, emphatically. 

“ Now,” continued Humphrey, “ that we are agreed upon this point, I 
must proceed tothe painful task of revealing that not far from this spot, under 
the shade of yonder limes, resides an individual of this dark description— 
one whom I have reason to know defies the laws of the land by his deter- 
mination not. to embrace the creed laid down by the legislature ; thus ren- 
dering himself amenable to those penal statutes framed to meet such con- 
tumacy: a man whose scornful bearing and morose pride keep him aloof 
from the social meetings of his fellow-men ; in fine, one whose strange de- 
meanour has occasioned sofmuch remark by all those who live around him 
as to render it scarcely necessary that I should name Sir Algernon Tre- 
villers to be that unhappy man.” 

“‘T thought,” said Mr. Marsdale, gravely, at the conclusion of Hum- 
phrey’s disclosure, “that we were coming to this. Duty is, indeed, an 
unsparing monitor !” 

“ A monitor,” interrupted Mr. Sandford (who did not quite like Mr, 
Marsdale’s observation), “* which has traced out for your son a path replete 
with honour to himself and credit to his family.” 

“‘ Sir,” replied Mr. Marsdale, ‘‘ my son knows his duty. I say no 
more.” 

“ Down with our authorities,” said Humphrey, impatiently, to Grimsby, 
who was slowly folding and unfolding various documents piled up before 
him, 

“ The following,” replied the man of law, ‘‘ seems to meet the case.” 

“ Out with it,” said Humphrey. 

“‘ That to which I allude subjects him who maintains the authority of 
the See of Rome to a preemunire.” 

‘That will not do at present,” said Humphrey, hastily; ‘ we must 
first see cause to impeach him; and when that is effected we shall find 
no lack of penalties to keep him in subjection.” 

“‘ Then,” continued Grimsby, ‘‘ we will begin by that enactment which 
compels, under heavy fine, the attendance of each one of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects at their parish church on Sundays. 

“ Right!” exclaimed Humphrey. “ This is precisely what we require.” 

“‘ Quite so,” echoed Mr. Justice Sandford. ‘‘ We must commence by 
sssuing @ summons for the appearance of Sir Algernon Trevillers before 
the justices of the peace at the approaching quarter-sessions, to account 
for his not attending his parish church on Sundays, according to the 
statute.” 

“ A most iniquitous dereliction of duty to his Creator,” said Humphrey, 
affecting a sanctified air. 

‘‘ Methinks,” rejoined Mr. Marsdale, mildly, “ that you are a little too 
excited in your feelings and over-strong in your indignation. Such im- 
portant accusations should be carried out with calmness and discretion.” 
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‘“‘ If my expressions are in any way faulty,” replied Humphrey, “ it is 
because they are not strong enough, I might have added ‘ disloyalty’ 
and ‘treachery’ to them.” 

“ Stay, stay,” said Mr. Justice Sandford. ‘ We will not commit our- 
selves by imputations before we prove they are merited. We must not 
proceed too hastily. We have the law on our side, and we will follow its 
dictates, but not step beyond them.” 

“‘'You speak cautiously,” said Mr. Marsdale, evidently more at ease; 
“this unpleasant business will be discreetly conducted in your hands.” 

Every preliminary arrangement being now made to forward the im- 
peachment, the parties separated, to meet shortly at the quarter-sessions. 

On leaving the study, Humphrey followed his father, and, making use 
of those artful persuasions in which he was so finished an adept, prevailed 
upon him to keep the matter carefully from the knowledge of Gerald till the 
sessions, being fully convinced that any interference on his part would 
only put difficulties in the way. Mr. Marsdaie, with that implicit confidence 
which he ever felt in the clear-sightedness of his astute son, fell immedi- 
ately into his views, promising to make the old preceptor attend to the 
same precautionary line of conduct. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Ovr readers, all, doubtless, remember the time when “ Jack the Giant 
Killer,” *‘ Tom Thumb,” and “ Puss in Boots,” formed, if not the favourite 
reading—for then, doubtless, they had not yet mastered those mystic 
letters, the keys to so much knowledge and so much mischief—yet, at 
least, their chief literary treasure. The guardian of that treasure, who was 
80 constantly assailed with requests toopen it was, perhaps, a mother— 
perhaps an elder sister—perhaps, most likely of all, some ancient dame, 
who, under the name of nurse, exercised no small influence over us all ia 
those days of infancy. Much was she dreaded, much revered, much loved too, 
that ancient dame, and manifold were her means of power over us. Yet, 
perhaps, by none of all those means did she more bend us to her authority 
than by a judicious use of her vast traditionary lore; for a nurse is, or at 
least, in the days when we yet wore petticoats, was a living library of old 
stories, and her promise to tell us a new one or her threat never again to 
relate to us the adventures of our favourite heroes, were more potent to 
sway us than bribes of sugar or cakes, or menaces of bed, or the dreaded 
corner! What a theatre the nursery fire-side formed in those days! We, 
young people, all sat round it mute and attentive while nurse, in 
the chimney-corner, poured forth her flood of tradition. No rhapsodisi 


* Dasent’s ‘* Norse Popular Tales ;” Campbell’s ‘‘ Popular Tales of the West 
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of old, in the early days of Greece, ever had a more silent or a more be- 
lieving audience than she. Fairies and giants, princesses and valiant knights, 
damsels in distress, dragons, clubs, enchanted swords, all arose before us ag 
she spoke. We were frightened, and yet delighted ; we were sorry that 
she had begun the story, yet we almost wished it never might end; and 
when the wicked giant was slain, when the lady and her champion were 
married, and the time-honoured formula, “if they don’t live happy, that 
you and I may,” was duly spoken, a sign that the tale was done, what a 
babble of childish voices succeeded the long silence! What a torrent of 
questions was poured out on the narrator upon different points of the story, 
whilst the more timid among us rejoiced that we had never been exposed 
to the trials of the hero of the tale, and the bolder oues declated that 
they would have finished off the giant by a much more summary process 
than the one related in the history to which we had just been listening! 
Then we went to bed, to dream, perhaps, of what we had heard; and 
when, next morning, we looked out of our nursery window, we should not 
have been in the least astonished to see a gigantic bean-stalk growing in 
the garden below, or to hear a trumpet proclaim the arrival at our door of 
some knight, clad from head to foot in complete steel. But life goes on; 
from children we grow into boys, from boys into men. We come gradually 
to care little for what was once so great a pleasure to us; and, from caring 
little, as our course of reading grows wider, or as the practical cares of 
every day beset us more and more, we actually acquire a contempt for the 
stories of the nursery. We are merchants, perhaps, and our account-books 
form our favourite books; perhaps we are lawyers, and those volumes in 
calf binding, which are ranged along our shelves, give us more reading than 
we have time for; or we are students and scholars, and the mighty mea 
of old, who. still live in their writings, are our daily and nightly com- 
pavions. When we have them to commune with, lower society is distaste- 
ful, ‘* Jack the Giant Killer” and “* Cinderella” are dethroned. ‘They 
might be fit for children’s amusement, but they are unworthy to occupy 
the time or the thoughts of men. 

They have their importance, nevertheless, although it is but recently, 
comparatively speaking, that that importance has been discovered. There 
are few studies which can be more interesting to man than the history of his 
own race; and, accordingly, we find that one great subject of investigation 
in all ages has been the question, whence. have sprung the vaiious peoples 
that now occupy the fair fields of Europe? It is very easy to say that 
one race descends from the barbarians of the north, or that another has 
occupied its country from time immemorial, but still the question remains, 
whence all, whether Northerns or Southerns, Teutons or Celts, took theit 
origin? This is a question which, in modern times especially, has been 
with very eminent men the subject of deep inquiry; and several distinct 
branches of science have been called in to aid in the investigation. None 
of those branches of science has, however, so much assisted in the conclu- 
sion, which is now universally arrived at, as philology—the study of 
various languages, and of the relations which tongues, at first sight the most 
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dissimilar, bear to each other. Philology, as it is now studied, is, how- 
ever, a science which has only of late been pursued with anything like 
exactness or real research. For along time a sort of belief was entertained 
that the origin of the dialects of modern Europe was to be referred either to 
the two great classic tongues, Latin and Greek, or else to an older root still, 
in the Hebrew.and Chaldaic languages. The investigations which Jed to 
either of these conclusions were, however, unsatisfactory, and proceeded, 
perhaps, rather upon the fancy of the investigators than upon any solid 
study of the subject in hand. At length, however, in the last century, a 
new light began to be thrown npon the matter. A new method of inyes- 
tigation was applied—severer studies opened up a fresh way ; a language 
began to be studied by scholars which had previously been little, if at all, 
known; and Sanscrit, an ancient Indian tongue, of which there exist 
several valuable literary monuments, became of the greatest utility in the 
pursnit of the study of philology. In truth, it may be said that, with the 
researches of Sir William Jones and other learned oriental scholars, that 
science began to acquire anything of the dignity which it has since reached. 
Those researches have been zealously continued down to the present day, 
and from them has been derived the conclusion, that all the great dialects 
of Europe—the German, the Scandinavian, the Celtic, the Greek, and the 
Latin—widely as, at first sight, they seem to differ fram each other, are 
yet kindred tongues, children of the same parent, and referable to a com- 
moh original. That original is to ke sought in the East—in the old 
Sanscrit ; and, as in it are to be found the elements of these various European 
languages, so, in the land to which it is to be traced, is found the cradle 
of those races which now occupy the mountains of Norway and the plains 
of Italy, or dwell by the banks of the Rhine, the Thames, and the Shannon. 
Iran, a tract of Asia, lying to the north-west of Hindostan, was the first 
home of our forefathers; and from it band after band poured forth, suc- 
cessively ia various directions. Some went south, and settled in the plains 
of India; others turned their faces west, and pressed on across the Asiatic 
frontier into Europe, through which they marched, detaching from their 
number as they went several bodies, which established themselves in 
Greece and Italy. New bands came again, which drove on those who had 
gone before, compelling them to move onwards, till gradually, in this way, 
every part of Europe in time received its share of colonists. And so it is 
shown that for all there is one common origin. The Milesian Irishman 
sprang from the same stock as the Dane, who, Jong afterwards, came to 
plunder him; and, stranger still, the same blood flows in the veins of the 
swarthy Hiodoo and in those of the fair-skinned inhabitant of Western 
Europe. Such is the well-established result ofthe modern science of phi- 
lology—such is the conclusion to which the seemingly insignificant study 
of such little things as words, syllables, and letters, has irresistibly led. 
Our readers will think, perhaps, that we have wandered a long way from 
nursery-stories, and the connection between the old nurse of our childish 
days, and the great scholars who have grown gray in the study of an im- 
portant science, may not at first sight be very apparent, The connection 
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exists, nevertheless, and we have not digressed so far as it may be imagi 

If philology has led to the result which we have just stated, that result is 
powerfully confirmed by the various tales, which, for long ages, have been 
popular in different countries, and which are the foundation of those stories 
which, as children, we listen to with so much delight. When an old 
woman relates to us some fabulous tale, the matter seems insignificant and 
unworthy of much attention. If the tale is interesting, we listen to it, and 
then, perhaps, forget it ; its value appears to be limited by the momentary 
pleasure which it gives. But if we are told that that very same story, or 
one at least which in its main incidents and its essential character, bears a 
very strong resemblance to it, is to be found in a book, written thousands. 
of years ago, in a distant country, ina language which we cannot under- 
stand, in letters even which are as strange as the words which they make 
up, our curiosity cannot fail to be awakened, and we must acknowledge 
that the fact is, atleast, a striking one. If another step is taken, and we 
Jearn that, in addition to this, the story is one which, for an immense space 
of time, has been a favourite in a number of different countries, that in 
different forms it is to be found among the traditions alike of Hindoos and 
of Greeks, of Germans, and of Celts, our astonishment gives way to reflec 
tion. And then, when we are further told that this is the case, not with 
one story alone, but with an entire mass of stories, that several races which 
we have always been accustomed to look upon as total strangers to each 
other, have what is manifestly a common tradition, we cannot help feeling 
that, if there is a common tradition, there must be more, and we are borne 
on to the conclusion that those races have also a common origin. This is 
the philosophy of old wives’ tales, and thus it is that our old friends, “ Tom 
Thum,” “ Jack the Giant Kilier,” and all the rest, are persons of much more 
serious importance than we imagined when we were first introduced to 
them. For these worthies are not merely heroes of our modern nurseries. 
Their adventures are related in many different languages, and they have 
been favourites in many more regions than our own country, and in ages 
very distant from the times in which we live. Accordingly, the value in 
this respect of these seemingly childish stories is now fully acknowledged, 
and the collections of them, while still serving the purpose of amusement, 
have been made to do good. service, as aids to philology, in the study of 
the history of our race. Popular stories and nursery-tales are found in the 
hands of children of a larger growth, who use them to good purpose. 

The two works, the titles of which stand at the head of our article, 
exemplify strongly much of what we have been saying. It is not too much 
to say that a century ago, the tales of which they are collections, would have 
been looked upon as completely unworthy of the attention of any one who 
pretended to the possession of, we will not merely say learning, but ofthe 
most ordinary common sense. That one gentleman, one of the most learned 
Scandinavian scholars of his day, should have thought it worth his while 
to translate a collection of the stories which are popular among the pea- 
santry of Norway ; that another who, from the preface and notes to bis 
book, is evidently a scholar of no mean acquirements, should put himself to 
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infinite trouble in order to gather together and publish, in their unpolished 
simplicity, a number of the tales which are still preserved by the people of 
the West Highlands of Scotland, are two facts which, we need not say, 
prove most strongly the value ‘which is now-a-days attached to traditions 
of this kind. The books themselves, too, when considered together, further 
attest the truth of what we kave said above upon the subject of the com- 
munity of tradition upon many points in races which are usually considered 
the most different from each other. There are scarcely any two branches of 
the human species which are generally thought to differ more widely from 
each other in manners, in character, and in their various modes of thought 
than the Celtic and the Scandinavian, Yet, when we read their books, 
we are at onee struck, as in the course of this article we shall show to our 
readers, at the vast number of instances in which the popular ideas of both 
races coincide, and in which both alike appear to draw from the same com- 
mon fund of intellectual entertainment. But, while this is the case, we 
cannot help recognising at the same time the widely different manner in 
which each of the two races treats this common fund, and the great dif- 
ference of style between the Norse tales and those of our Celtic brethren 
of Scotland. It is right, however, while adverting to this, to state the 
very different circumstances under which the two books come before us. 
The tales which Mr. Dasent has translated from the Norse appear to have 
gone through a process of editing. They do not profess to come straight 
from the mouths of the people, but though they have a popular foundation, 
they have been, we suspect, more or Jess worked up, smoothed, and toned 
down by the Norse gentleman from whose book Mr. Dasent’s translation is 
made. It may be, perhaps, from this circumstance, as much as from any 
other, that some of the peculiarities arise by which these storics are dis- 
tinguished from those in Mr. Campbell’s collection, In simplicity, con- 
ciseness, and straightforwardness, the Norse tales are, it must be admitted, 
infinitely superior to the Gaelic ones. They are stories which, as they 
stand, cannot fail to possess the greatest interest and charm for the general 
reader, who, when he takes them up, has no other object in view than 
hisown amusement. Many of them, we are sure, will be as popular with 
children as are the German tales collected by Grimm, or the delightful 
fancies of Hans Christian Anderson. This can hardly be the case with 
Mr. Campbell's work. The Gaelic stories are often long, full of wearisome, 
though strange detail, and crowded with episodes which branch off in a 
number of directions, and, of course, interfere with the progress of the main 
narrative. Incansistencies frequently occur in their course, and we are 
constantly detained by incidents which are trifling and silly, and, not sel- 
dom, all but unintelligible. While making these complaints we must, 
however, recollect what the stories are. They are emphatically popular 
tales, taken down word for word from the mouths of the poor people who 
related them, aud so given to the public, without any attempt to alter or 
improve their fashion in any way. Indeed, one of the most interesting 
portions of Mr. Campbell's book is that in which he enumerates the sources 
from which he has taken his materials. Sailors, fishermen, gamekeepers, 
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old women, travelling tinkers, discharged Highland soldiers, such are hig 
authorities, and in every instance, he allows his informant to tell. bis stor 

in his own way, and never permits the fastidionsness of the educated, 
gentleman to introduce any refinements into the rude speech of the 
unlettered narrator. Another matter which, at least to a mere English, 
reader, throws a good deal of strangeness into the style of these stories ig 
this, that Mr. Campbell gives these in almost a literal translation from the 
Gaelic, rendering word for word of his original, and carefully preserving 
even the most idiomatic Celtic expressions. All this, of course, often 
creates a good deal of harshness and obscurity, but, for our own parts, we 
must express approval of this mode adopted by Mr. Campbell, for we thus, 
at least, get a true insight into-the Gaelic mind, and are presented witha 
faithful picture of the mode of narration which has for centuries delighted 
the Celtic population of the Highlands. 

Passing from these general topics, it is time that we should give our 
readers some idea of the contents of the books before us. Both collections, 
of course, bring us back into that world of enchantment which was familiar 
to us in our younger days. Our old friends, the giants, cruel and blood- 
thirsty, but stupid withal, as of yore, start up on every side. There are, 
ladies to be delivered from distress, and, as of old, we get swords of sharp. 
ness to do our knightly work with. Beasts obtain the gift of speech and 
aid their masters or benefactors, each in its own way. In the Norse tales, 
a principal part is played by a race of beings called Trolls, who, in some 
instances fill the place occupied by the giants in the stories of the modem 
nursery. These Trolls, who also occupy no insignificant position in the 
old Scandinavian mythology—a subject to which we hope to be able to 
return at some future day—are represented as the chief enemies of the 
human actors in the stories. They are fall of malignity, and their malig- 
nity is equal to their power. Their dwellings are generally in some wild, 
inaccessible places, where they jealously watch over the enormous treasures 
of which tradition makes them the guardians. They have, however, with 
all their wealth, power, and malignity, oné strange weakness. They can- 
not bear to look upon the light of the sun, and when they are compelled 
or induced to do so, their death immediately follows. Besides the Trolls 
we also find giants in the Norse stories. ‘These giants are of enormous’ 
strength of body, but their minds are weak, and they are easily deceived 
by human cunning. In their relations with ordinary men, they seem, 
indeed, as Mr. Dasent in his introduction suggests, to represent some. pri- 
mitive race struggling vainly against the superior civilization of a newly- 
arrived people who are gradually overcoming them, and driving them out 
of their ancient seats. With respect to the humans, the grand representa- 
tive of them is a personage who, through all the Norse tales, bears the 
name of “ Boots.” Boots is always the youngest of several brothers. He 
is often a-sort of male Cinderella, kept at. home to do the drudgery of the 
hous¢ while his brethren are living at. their ease. He has, however, & 
mighty soul, and is full of an energy which prompts him to escape from 
his bondage, go abroad into the world, and carve out a destiny for himself, 
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Sometimes, he and his brotliers tet out together to seck their fortunes, 
Roots, indeed, accompanying his elders on sufferance only.. But, though 
they despise him, they are always very muck his inferiors, Boots is alive 
to everything, and full of curiosity and spirit, while they are but common- 
place mortals. He has a habit of wandering about things and searching 
out their causes, while his brothers are satisfied to accept matters as they 
are, which always ends by setting him at an immeasurable distance above 
them. ‘If there is any great exploit to be achieved, the elder brothers 
attempt it in vain ; but, poor despised Boots, by his courage and intelli- 
gence, invariably succeeds. It is Boots who always marries the princess 
and gets half her father’s kingdom. He is usually a good-natured fellow, 
and bears no malice to his brothers for their past ill-treatment of him. On 
the contrary, when he has made his fortune, he generally, if he can, makes 
theirs also. Such are some of the principal personages in the Norse tales. 
There is not in the Gaelic stories any such personification of human energy 
and intellect as is Boots, but, with this exception, there is in them no want 
of actors. We have giants, of course, strange beasts with many heads, sea- 
maidens, or mermaids, and a being called Brollachan, which is a compound 
of ferocity and blundering stupidity, and which seems to be not quite a beast, 
and yet not altogether of human kind. Kings and king's sons and daugh- 
ters appear on the stage, and with them characters of a lower degree, who, 
however, make up by their mental qualities for their want of birth. There 
is one circumstance about these Gaelic stories which must make them pe- 
culiarly interesting to Irish readers ; that is, the frequency with which Ire- 
* land and Irishmen are introduced. The scene of several of the stories is 
laid in Ireland, and many of the characters whose adventures are narrated, 
are Irishmen. Dublio, or as it is termed in the Gaelic, Baile Cliath, the 
Tower of Hurdles, is often mentioned. One of the tales even begins with 
a reference to the old state of the country previously to the Anglo-Norman 
invasion, ‘* Conall Cra Bhuidhe,” says the story to which we allude, 
“was a sturdy tenant in Eirinn; he had four sons.. There was at that 
time a king over every fifth of Eirinn.” After Ireland, the country which is, 
perhaps, most frequently named is Lochlann, the land of the Danes, 
though, whether the term refers to Scandinavia itself, or to the Danish 
settlements on the Irish coast and in the Scottish islands, is not very clear. 
Be this as it may, both facts, the frequency of the mention of Ireland, and 
that of Lochlann is a strong proof, if any was needed, of the identity of 
the Gael in Scotland and in Ireland. Irishmen, when these tales first were 
told were not strangers in the Highlands, but brothers, whose land, though 
separated from Scotland by the sea, was as much the home of the Scottish 
Celt as Scotland itself. Irish names of places were familiar to the 
Highlanders, and, on the other hand, the foreigners who were most foreign 
in Scotland, as in Ireland, were the men of Lochlann, the deadliest enemies 
of the Gael upon both sides of the Irish sea. In both countries there were 
the same sympathy and the same antipathy. Deadly, however, as was 
the feud between Dane and Gael, these volumes prove, as we have already 
remarked, that they had at least, some traditions in common; and further, 
VOL. I. Y 
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that both had traditions which they shared with other branches of the 
human family. Thus, among the Norse tales we find the originals of some 
of our old nursery favourites—* Puss in Boots” is, or was, familiar to us all, 
From Mr. Dasent’s book we see that the very same story, under the name 
of “ Lord Peter,” is well known to the peasantry of Norway. So, we all 
well remember how Jack cheated the Giant by pretending to swallow his 
food, while he merely threw it into the bag which hung before him, and 
then, ripping open the bag, induced the poor monster to destroy himself, 
Precisely the same catastrophe occurs in the Norse tale, called * Boots, who 
ate the match with the Troll.” But a more curious instance is afforded by 
the Gaelic story of “* Conall Cra Bhuidhe,” which we have before mentioned, 
Here, too, the similarity which exists is not merely with a nursery-tale, but 
with one of the best known fables of antiquity. Conall Cra Bhuidhe, as we 
have already told our readers, was the father of four sons. Now, these 
four sons one day chanced to kill the sons of the king who ruled over that 
part of Ireland in which Conall lived. The king was, of course, very irate, 
but consented to spare the lives of the young men on condition that they 
and their father should get for the king “ the brown horse of the king of 
Lochlann.” Conall and his sons accordingly set out, and in due time 
arrive in Lochlann, where,.in order to endeavour to lead away the brown 
horse, they conceal themselves in the king’s stable. ‘There they are dis- 
covered and condemned to die, but again Conall is given a chance of saving 
at least his three sons’ lives one by one, by relating certain adventures 
in which he was in greater danger of losing his life than now when he is in 
the power of the king of Lochlann. One of his adventures is as follows, 
He was out hunting one day, and chanced to fall through a rift in a rock 
into acave. Notwithstanding his fall he wasnot hurt, but he did not see 
bow he was to escape from the position in which he found himself, as the 
rift in the rock through which he had fallen was the only entrance which he 
could discover tothe cave. We give the 1est of the adventure as Conall 
himself is made to tell it: 


“It was terrible for me to be there till I should die. I heard a great clat- 
por ~sagge and what was there but a great giant and two dozens of' goals 
with him, and a buck at their head! And when the giant had tied the goats, 
he came up and he said to me, ‘Hao, 0! Conall, it’s long since my knife™ 
rusting in my pouch, waiting forthy tender flesh.’ ‘Och,’ said I, ‘it’s not much 
thou wilt be. bettered by me, though thou shouldst tear me asunder ; I will 
make but one meal for thee. Bat I see that thou art one-eyed. Iama 
leech, and I will give thee the sight of the other eye.’ The giant went, and hé drew 
the great cauldron on the site of the fire. I myself was telling him how heshould 
heat the water so that I should give its sight to the other eye. I got heather 
and I madea rubber of it, and I set him upright in the cauldron. I began atthé 
eye that was well, pretending to him that I would give its sight to the other one, 
till I left them as bad as each other, and surely it was easier to spoil 
one that was well than to give sight to the other. When he found that he could 
not seea glimpse, and when I myself said to him that I would get out in spite 
of him, he gave a spring out of the water and he stood in the mouth of the 
cave, and he said that he would have revenge for the sight of his eye. 1 had 
but to stay there, crouched the length of the night, holding in my breath i 


o 


such a way that he might not feel where I was. 
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When he felt the birds calling in the morning and knew that the day was, 
hesaid: ‘Art thou sleeping? Awake, and let out my lot of guats.’ I killed 
the buck. He cried, ‘I will not believe that thou art not killing my buck.’ I 
am not,’ said I, ‘but the ropes are so tight thatI take long to loosethem.’ I 
let out one of the goats, and he was caressing her, and he said to her, ‘there 
thou art, thou shaggy, hairy, white goat, and thou seest me, but I see thee not.” 
I was letting them out by the way of one and one, asI flayed the buck, and 
before the last one was out I had him flayed bag-wise. Then I went and I put 
my legs in place of his legs, and my hands in place of his fore legs, and my head 
in place of his head, and the horns on top of my head, so that the brute might 
think that it was the buck. I went out. When I was going out the giant laid 
his hand on me, and he said, ‘there thou art, thou pretty buck, thou seest me, 
but I see thee not.’ When I myself got out, and I saw the world about me, 
surely, oh king! joy was on me. When I was out, and had shaken the skin off 
me, I said to the brute, ‘I am out now in spite of thee.” 


The story of Ulysses and Polyphemus, in the Odyssey, must at once 
occur to us on reading the passage just extracted, and certainly, unless the 
Greek and the Celtic traditions had some common foundation it is difficult 
to understand how the same set of ideas could have arisen in the minds of 
two such different races as that which dwells among the sunny islands of 
the Levant, and that which breathes the chilly air of the Scottish mountains, 
It is a curious fact too, that another incident in the same Greek story ap- 
pears in another of the tales published by Mr. Campbell. Our readers 
remember that when the Cyclops asked Ulysses to give his name, the 
answer made by the Greek hero was that he was called ** Outis Noman.” 
Accordingly, when the giant was roaring with pain, and his companions 


came flocking about his cave to learn whoit was that was causing his anguish, 
the answer that Outis Noman, was tormenting him, sent them away saying 
that Polyphemus must have lost his senses. So, in the Gaelic tale of “ The 
Brollachan,” a ‘** Brollachan,” a monster the exact nature of which is not 
described, comes to a girl who is cooking in a hut, he asks her her name 


and she answers, “ Mise mi phin,”—‘“ I myself,” she afterwards throws a 
pailful of scalding water upon him ; he roars with pain, and when the other 
Brollachans come to ask him who is tormenting him? his answer is * Mise 
mi phin’—“ J, myself,” which, of course, gives very little information to 
them. We think we can recollect a similar incident in an old Irish legend. 
There are numerous other instances of this parallelism of story, if we may use 
the expression in these two books. ‘Thus, let us take the tale of ‘* Short- 
shanks,” which isin Mr. Dasent’s volume. There there is a beautiful young 
princess who is in danger of being carried off by three ogres. Shortshanks, 
the hero of the story, comes and with his magic sword slays the ogres, and 
rescues the princess, However, Bitter Red, a boastful knight who had 
promised to save her, but had fled and hidden himself when the danger 
came, creeps vut while Shortshanks is asleep after his victories and cuis 
off the ears of the ogres, to serve as evidence that it was he who had slain 
them. Of course, his fraud is detected, and Shortshanks receives the re- 
ward due to his valour. We find the same thing occurring in “The Sea 
Maiden,” one of the tales published by Mr, Campbell ; the chief difference 


between the adventure as related there, and as toldin “ Shortshauks,” is, 
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that instead of there being three ogres, there is a beast with three heads, 
which have to be cut off in three several combats before the princess can 

look upon herself as safe. So, let us take the norse story of “ The Giant 

who had no heart in his body,” in Mr. Dasent’s collection, p. 47. Init 

the king’s youngest son sets out on his travels. The first living thing 
which he meets is a raven ; the raven asks him for food, which the prince 

gives upon a promise by the bird to aid him in his utmost need ; next be 

finds a salmon which has leaped out of the water and is struggling upon 

the ground; upon the fish making a promise similar to that made by the 

raven, the prince aids it also, and casts it back into the river. His last 

meeting is with a wolf, to feed which he kills his horse. He then mounts 

upon the wolf, which carries him away to the castle of a giant who keeps 

a young princess prisoner. The prince and princess meet and plot together 

how to kill the giant. This is a difficult achievement, as the giant has 

his heart concealed, no one knows where, and until it is reached he cannot 

be deprived of his life. However, the princess attempts to persuade the 

‘giant to let her into the secret. First he tells her that it is under the door 

sill, then that it is in the cupboard which stands against the wall. At 

last he makes the acknowledgment. 


** Far, far away in a lake lies an island, on that island stands a church; in 
that church is a well, in that well swims a duck ; in that duck there isan egg, 
and in that egg lies my heart.” 


At the first opportunity the prince sets out, mounted on the wolf, which 
carries him safely to the island on which stands the church. Then, how- 
even, a difficulty arises ; the church keys are hung up at the top of the 
steeple and without them it was impossible to enter. But at this moment 
the prince’s old friend the raven comes, flies up and brings down the keys. 
The prince then enters the church, where he seés the well and the duck 
swimming about it, but, just as he is about to catch the duck it drops the 
egg which it carries to the bottom of the well. From this, however, it is 
brought up by the salmon and given to the prince, who squeezes it until 
the giant gives up the prince’s six brothers with their wives, all of whom 
he had kept as his prisoners, Then the prince squeezes the egg so that 
hebreaks it,andthegiantdies. The story of ‘‘ The Young King of Easaidh, 
or Udah,” in Mr. Campbell’s collection is like this. There the animals met 
by the prince on his journey are a dog, a hawk, and an otter, while as tothe 
giant’s soul (which in this story takes the place of his heart in the Norse 
tale) the statement is: “ There is a great flag-stone under the threshold; 
there is a wether under the flag ; there is a duck in the wether’s belly, and 
an egg in the belly of the duck, and it is in that egg that my soul is.” 

One of the best of the Norse tales in that of ‘The Master Thief.” 
This is the story of a lad who joins a band of thieves and distinguishes 
himself amongst them by the cunning and address with which he carries 
out the various thieveing exploits which his comrades insist on his attempt 
ing. In the end he marries happily, wiuning the consent of his bride's 
father by the display of his picaresque qualities, and lives honestly ever 
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after, and never, as the story says, commits a robbery except forfun. Very 
like this story is the Gaelic tale of “* The Shifty Lad,” which, however, con- 
tains a moral that is not attempted to be given by the Norse story-teller. 
“The Shifty Lad” is a young gentleman who, when he is required to 
choose some trade by which to earn his bread, insists upon being a thief, 
and absolutely refuses to become anything else. His mother in vain 
opposes his will ; he persists, and she tells him : “If that isthe artthat thou 
art going to choose for thine own self, thine end is to be hanged at the 
Bridge of Baile Cliath (Dublin,) in Eirinn.” The Shifty Lad carries out 
his wish ; he becomes a thief, and prospers so in his calling thatafter many 
adventures he becomes a great man, and marries the daughter of the king 
of Ireland ; nevertheless, in spite of this seeming success, his mother’s pro- 
phecy accomplishes itself. 


‘*One day, when the Shifty Lad and his bride were going over the Bridge 
of Baile Cliath, the Shifty Lad asked the king’s daughter what was the name 
of that place, and the king’s daughter told him that it was the Bridge of Baile 
Cliath in Eirinn ; and the Shifty Lad said : ‘ Well, then, many is the time that my 
mother said to me that my end would be to be hanged at the bridge of Baile 
Cliath in Eirinn, and she made me that prophecy many a time when I might 
play hera trick.’ And the king’s daughter said, ‘ Well, then, if thou thyself 
shouldst choose to hang over the little side (wall) of the bridge, I will hold thee 
aloft a little space with my pocket napkin.’ And they were at talk and fan about 
it, but at last it seemed to the Shifty Lad that he would do it for sport, and the 
king’s daughter took out her pocket napkin, and the Shifty Lad went over the 
bridge and he hung by the pocket napkin of the king’s daughter as she let 
it over the little side (wall) of the bridge, and they were laughing to each 
other. But the king’s daughter heard a cry, ‘the king’s castle is going on fire !’ 


and she started and she lost her hold of the napkin, and the Shifty Lad fell 
down and his head fell against a stone, and the brain went out of him; and 
there was in the cry but the sport of children: and the king’s daughter was 
obliged to go home a widow.” 


Indeed, this particular moral, this insisting upon the regard that is to 
be paid to a mother’s wishes, is one which strongly marks some of these 
Gaelic stories. In the tale of * Maol a Chliobain,” at p. 251, of Mr. 
Campbell’s first volume, we have the relation of the-opposite effects of a 
mother’s blessing and a mother’s curse; and in “ The Girl and the Dead 
Man,” at p. 212, of the same volume, the same moral is enforced. The 
only one of the Norse Tales which we can remember as purporting to convey 
a professed moral is that of “False and True;” and the virtue there 
insisted upon, that of truthfulness, is the one which pre-emioently charac- 
terises the northern races. Many of these stories, both Norse and Gaeli¢, 
belong to what Mr. Dasent, in his introduction, translating a German term, 
calls the “ Beast-Epic.” To use language more familiar to our readers, 
they are fables such as those which sop told in «Greece, Phedrus in 
Rome, and La Fontaine and Gay, with somewhat more of ornament and 
less of the old simplicity, in France and England. ‘The actors in these 
stories are animals, which speak and think with buman faculties and have 
well-defined characters, which accompany them through all the tales in 
Which they appear. Thus, in the Norse stories, the bear, though some-. 
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times rather slow and stupid, still bears the part of king of the beasts, and 
is looked upon as the representative of strength and majesty. The horse 
personifies nobility and generosity of spirit. The fox, in the Norse tales, 
is what we have always known him—the most cunning and sagacions of 
beasts, but mischievous and fond of playing tricks. In the Gaelic tales, - 
however, his cunning is by no means so supreme, and he allows himself 
now and then to be imposed upon. The dog is seldom mentioned in the 
Norse tales. He appears in the Gaelic stories with his well-known qualities 
of trath and fidelity. 

We must stop. If we were to give our readers all the passages which 
struck us in these two books, we greatly fear that our editor would protest 
against the quantity of space which we should be taking up, and that, per- 
haps, Messrs. Campbell and Dasent might feel themselves justified in giving 
us a hint as to the existence of a certain Act of Parliament, passed with 
the view of protecting copyrights. We must, therefore, do violence to 
ourselves and put a period to our extracts. We began our article very 
much with the intention of gravely lecturing our readers upon philology 
and other serious matters, but, somehow, as we went on, and from time 
to time turned over the leaves of the books before us, we could not but 
abandon this original view, The tales grew upon us as we considered 
them; we became, as it were, children again—children in mind at least— 
and descended, or, shall we not rather say, mounted, to the level of the good 
people whose literature these simple stories are. At one time we wan- 
dered away in spirit to the pasturages and fiords of Norway, and there we 
seemed to listen to the bouder as he told his children the wondrous stories 
of “ Shortshanks,” * The Master Thief,” and “The Master Smith.” At 
another time our mind flew away to a land nearer home; and there, ona 
Highland hill-side, in a smoky bothy, we formed one of an eager audience 
who gathered round some old man famed for his skill in telling “ Sgeulach- 
dan,” and hearkened to him as he related the adventures of Conall Cra 
Bhuidhe, or some other hero of Celtic story. We forgot all about philo- 
logy and the human race, and gave ourselves up unreservedly to the con- 
trol of the Muse of Story-telling, if such a muse there is. Trolls and 
giants, and monsters of all kinds, helped us to some pleasant hours as we 
wrote of them. Our sojourn in Wonderland delighted us. We have only 
to hope that our account of it will not prove too wearisome to our readers, 

In conclusion, we are rejoiced to see the study of philology, based upon 
the common origin of all primitive fictions, attracting grave and profound 
scholars more and more to its investigation. Within the last year, India 
has been made to contribute largely to our stock of philological knowledge; 
indeed, it has been proved that the fables, erroneously attributed to Asop, 
are of Hindf origin, and that the wisest maxims of Greek and Roman 
philosophy were pilfered, with little effort to disguise them, from the 
venerable Sanscrit literature. ‘To the Jesuits is maiuly due the credit of 
having started those investigations, which, while tending to tranquilize 
human doubts, have largely testified to the accuracy aud integrity of 
revealed truth. 





THE MANTLE OF DUNLAING. 


THE MANTLE OF DUNLAING. 


AN IRISH LEGEND, 


It was the eve of battle; bihorned and black, 
Quick plunged the sun through a cloudland of tempest fire ; 
And the moon looked over the flying and shattered rack, 
And saw the day expire. 


Snuffing the coming carnage, with nostrils wide, 
Thunder clothing the coal black scarf of his mane, 
On to Magh Lena rushed the steed of. Dunlaing, 
Across the glimmering plain. 


“Ho!” cried a voice, from the depth of bracken and brake, 
“Stay thee updn thy peril.” Who calls ?” quoth he. 
“Thy Foster-mother would save thee, for thy sake, 
And J, Dunlaing, am she!” 


Back on his hauncheshe reined the raven steed, ~ 
Doffed his bonnet, and looked, with the moon, in her face; 
“ Hasten thee, foster-inother, time runs ’gainst speed, 
And I must spur apace.” 


“Go you to-morrow,” she asked, “ to the iron fight, 
On which the hawks of Magh Lena shall banquet full?” 
‘Shall my spear rest where Goll’s of the rivers white, 
Cleaves helmet, shield, and skull ?” 


Up to the broken cloudland she cast her eyes, 
“* Ride softly up,” quoth she, “ unto yonder hill ; 
Tell me the omen thou seést in half the skies, 
Till I guess the black Fate’s will.” 


Up and backward he rode—* A woman I saw, 
Clothed in gold and scarlet.” *She shook her head. 
Ride up the hill to the east, by the cavern’s maw, 
There sits no woman in red” 


Swiftly, backward and forward, gay Dunlaing rode— 
“ Mother, I saw a woman in saffron drest, 
And the light of the moon on her silver jewels glowed. 
As she sat a-front the west.” 
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* Wo, and wo!” groaned the mother, whose eyes were fixt, 
Like a prophet’s gaze, on the slow dissolving cloud ; 
Blown and broken, the stars peeped out betwixt, 
Like tears on a stainéd shroud. 


** There is warning,” she moaned, “in the mystic signs — 
Omens are they of the evils that curse the earth— 
Ride swiftly—tride by the bank where the streamlet shines, 
And say what thou seést north !” 


“ Mother, I’ve seen but the grass on the windy cairn.” 
“Wo and wo!” groaned she, “for that sign is déath. 
Turn back, Dunlaing, thy horse’s head from the plain, 
And ride as for thy breath.” 


* Go I must, good mother, whate’er may betide ; 
Go I must, to conquer or fall on my face. 
Hast thou no charm to turn the evil aside 
For a narrow, narrow space ?” 


“ Take this cloak, and wrap it around thy breast ; 
When the darts rattle and flash the lifted spears, 


And the ranks throng forward, like clouds to a stormy west, 
Through the harvest atmospheres, 


Invisibility’s self shall shield thy head, 
Where’er thou treadest thy foes shall lick the ground.” 
She vanished—the trailing cloud burst overhead, 
And the daylight broke around. 


** Farrah ! farrah /” the tromp of battle is blown, 
The golden-torquéd chiefs to the combat rush, 
Thick press the clans behind ; and, with red folds prone, 
The helmeted standards blush. 


Like forkéd lightnings, kindling the heavens awhile, 
The axe of Goll o’er the heads of the black hosts blazed ; 
Around his path, the giants lay pile on pile— 
Their eyes upturned and glazed. 


And, ever and ever, beside the hero smote 
An unseen weapon, which crashed, and cleaved, and hissed, 
As millstones crack, in the whirl of their stony throat, 
The drifts of the yellow grist. 
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Much marvelled Goll; for often throughout the day, 
Amid the bloody storm of the iron strife, 
The unseen weapon was lifted, to hack and slay 
The Dal Cais who sought his life. 


But when the evening came, and the carnage ebbed, 
Leaving its crimson breakers across the land, 
As the green billows will leave their tumults ribbed 
Over wastes of western strand. 


Cried he—“ ’Twixt sea and heaven, one hand alone— 
The hand of Dunlaing—could rain such blows as those !” 
And, out of the battle-vapour, reply was blown. 
“ O mighty slayer of foes! 


Dunlaing is close at thy side; he seorns to wear 
Armour of safety woven by song and spell !” 
And, rising, he stripped his heart and his shoulders bare 
Of the cloak invisible. 


Wo! wo! from out the ranks of the conquered, flew 
A serpent-headed arrow across the heath, 
Struck him, and dashed bis brain with bloody dew, 
And smote his heart with death.* CeLticus, 


ETCHINGS FROM TORRY. 


Wuere is Torry? Take the map of Ireland, and run your eye along the 
northern coast, one or two points westward, and there you shall see Torry 
Island lying far out in the Atlantic. Should any adventurous tourist wish 
to visit Torry, I will tell him or her how one may get there. Say you 
wish to start from Dublin. Travel by train from Amiens street Terminus 
to Strabane, by car from thence to Dunfaughy—a drive which will bring 
you face-to-face with some of the noblest mountains of wild Donegal. 
Dunfaughy is the nearest village of any importance to Torry, but it is not 
the packet-station, for I must not emit the fact that there is a packet 
plying between Torry and the mainland. The postal service is done by 
one vessel called ‘ The Packet” in those parts, in which you may have a 
passage at the extremely moderate fare of nothing at all, steward’s fees 
included. She differs, indeed, in many essential particulars from her proud 
sisters of the Cunard fleet, she being a yawl of half a ton burden, pro- 
pelled, not by screw or paddle, but by the more venerable propeller, the oar. 


* Griffin’s ‘‘ Invasion,” pp. 265, 266. 
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Her point of departure is a narrow creek about six miles from Dunfaughy, 
and she sails twice a week, weather permitting. 

Torry, Tory, or Thoree, derives its name from the tower-like appearance 
of its cliffs, or from Thor the god of the Scandinavians. As seen froma 
distance it is described by a beautiful writer,* as “rising out of the deep 
like a castelated and fortified city—lofty towers, church-spires, battlements, 
bastions, batteries, presenting themselves—so strongly varied, and so fan- 
tastically deceptive are its cliffs.” It is true, indeed, of Torry, as of many 
other places “‘ distance lends enchantment to the view,” but I am sure the 
visiter will not be sorry to have gained in the sublime what he has lost in 
the fantastic. Coasting by the north-east, he will pass under ranges of 
magnificent cliffs, grim and sullen, standing from a hundred to three 
hundred feet above the ocean. Against these seried lines rush the waves 
of the Atlantic, en masse, fiercely, tumultuously, and with a mighty 
uproar. Woe to him who has the misfortune of getting entangled in the 
midst of those unrelenting and advancing battalions when the battle rages 
hotly! Active operations had been suspended a few days before that on 
which I ventured to pass through the lines, on which occasion our party 
was allowed to pass unchallenged under those fierce cliffs. We landed at 
Port-Doon, where a stripe of strand breaks gratefully on you, after the 
inhospitable rocks you have just passed. From this strand rises the 
beach not to say gently, but yet not abruptly, considering the precipitious 
character of the rest of the coast. Here—the most hospitable spot in the 
island—is a village consisting of between forty or fifty dwellings in a single 
row facing the sea. One or two of the houses have an appearance of 
comfort, but all the others are of the cabin genus—a genus, unfor- 
tunately, too well known in Ireland to need description. In a 
field at the eastern end of the village stands the chapel, a beautiful 
little church in the mediwval Gothic style, a noble monument of 
the taste as well as the piety of the two zéalous priests who at present 
administer the parish of Tullaghobegly to which Torry belongs. Torry 
is sacred ground for the antiquary. Long, long ago, in pre-Christian 
times, a great battle was fought here, between a race of warriors 
that came to take possession of Ireland, and another race of men 
that had held possession of the coast previously. In this fierce engag- 
ment, the scene of action shifted from the uplands down to the very waters- 
edge, and the fight raged in that strand below till the returning tide sur- 
rounded, and buried for ever, the combatants on both sides. In the time 
of the “Sea Kings,” this island must have been an important military 
station, and the inhabitants point out the remains of a fortress, ascribed 
to that age, which they call Ballos Castle. Here St. Columba—better 
known in those parts as Collum-Cille, or COLUMBKILLE, built a great stone 
monastery in the sixth century. The most prominent feature among the 
ruins at present is a Round Tower, which yet stands on the beach, in& 
tolerably perfect state. It is built of large granite stones, and a gap, 


* Rev. Cesar Otway. 
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caused by a great storm in its conical roof, discloses some very solid masonry. 
The mortar is, indeed, crumbling away, and the stones themselves have been 
rounded and polished by the storms of ages—which circumstances, while pro- 
daiming the high antiquity of this interesting monument, make one regret 
that the proprietors of the island have taken no care to prevent its decay. 
At a very trifling expense this grand example of Round Tower architecture 
may be preserved for centuries to come ; and, indeed, so bravely has it with- 
‘stood the attacks of the time and weather, that, now it is growing old and 
feeble, it deserves to have its bones knit together with bands of iron and 
its exposed breast covered with a shield of steel. With this exception, the 
ruins are in an utterly amorphous condition, all the rest being mere heaps 
of granite stones, without even a vestige of mortar te indicate that they 
are debris of once spacious edifices. Aided, however, by their traditions, 
the inhabitants can trace the foundations of seven chapels, which stood in 
a line at regular intervals on the beach. 

There are some stone crosses amongst the ruins, for which the islanders 
have a great veneration. The most remarkable is one standing about six 
feet high, its pedestal is a huge block of granite with a mortise incised, it 
would appear, for the purpose of holding it. This cross is without a head- 
piece, that is to say, its form is that of the letter T, and the two stones of 
which it is made bear no traces of the chisel In the cemetery, hard by, is 
a relic of another stone cross, as remarkable for the perfection of its cnisel- 
ling as the first is for its rough, uneven surface. In this latter specimen 
the arms are wanting, but on either side a mortise or groove is cut with 
great precision, into which the arms had evidently been inserted and held 
by some kind of cement. Not less interesting is a relic of a fine stone 
font, the valley of which is about five feet in length, two in breadth, and 
half a foot in depth. But besides these and many other ecclesiastical re- 
mains, the visiter may see a specimen of musical stone, which is of a black 
colour, about two feet square, and four inches thick. When struck it gives 
asound like that of iron, or rather bell-metal. ‘lorry is rich in legend. 
And, indeed, the character and occupations of the people are peculiarly favour- 
able to the nurture of legendic lore. The inhabitants—numbering in all 
about five hundred souls —live chiefly by fishing and making kelp, a mode 
of life which, by bringing them together in groups in the boat on fine days, 
and round the fire-side in stormy weather, keepsalive and developsthe taste for 
story-telling. The language almost universally spoken by the islanders is the 
Irish. I addressed a few words in their own tongue toa group I found 
collected on the beach, and directly a man, something beyond the middle 
age of life came towards me and volunteered to be my “ Cicerone ;” and, 
Lam bound to add, that a more intelligent guide I have never had the 
good fortune to fall in with. Ofcourse, I do not mean to give his remarks 
ou the various objects we passed in review, though, in such a repetition, 
there would be much to interest and amuse. ‘The deep, earnest faith of 
this simple “ Torry man,” and the burning fervour with which he spoke of 
the great St. Collum-Cille, and the crowds of monks who erst kept conti- 
nually going the round of the seven churches, praying and singing the praises 
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of God day and night, had a power which no merely acquired eloquence 
could give to carry one back to those days when a pious instinct, truly 
heroic, urged those contemplatives to this retreat, where the immense ex- 
panse of ocean, the ever-varying beauty of the *ky, the wild fury of the 
storm, reminded them of the more majestic and terrible of God's attribntes, 
It was, indeed, a retreat congenial to the Irish monk at that day. 

‘** Where are the highest cliffs in the island?” I asked my obliging 
guide. We conversed in Irish ; I shall try to make my translation as 
correct as possible. ‘‘ Outside Tormore, sir.” ‘ How long might it take 
us to walk there?” ‘Oh, sir, only a very little while; that high ground 
over there is Tormore.” 

In passing over this upland I observed two large stones standing 
together at the very edge of the precipice, and I asked some questions 
about them. ‘I believe, sir, the Torry people put them there long ago 
when that was a look-out; but since the night that “ Hannah Dhu” spect 
there no one ever came to have a look-out from it.” ‘* Why, who was 
‘Hannah Dhu?’ Come, now, my good man, tell me all about her. I 
know by that sigh of yours that there must be some strange story about 
this cliff.’ The Torry man related the story. 

“Hannah Dhu was a remarkable girl—remarkable, like every other 
ehild of legend, for her beauty. She received the soubriquet ‘ Dhu’ from 
the colour of her hair, which was jet black and luxuriant. The gossips of 
the island (for there have been gossips in Torry, though not in so large a 
proportion as elsewhere), were found of speculating as to when, and where, 
and to whom the lovely girl should be married. It was allowed by gene- 
ral consent that no one in the island was ‘ good enough for her.’ But 
Hannah herself thought otherwise. One morning it was announced that a 
a marriage had been arranged between Hannah Dha and Owen Sweeney, 
and it is but justice to the gossiping old crones to add, that they, in com- 
mon with every other member of the Torry community, spoke highly of the 
match, and wished all manner of blessing on the happy pair. There 
was but one opinion expressed regarding Owen. He was set down 
as the handsomest man in Torry—yes, in Ireland; aye, in the whole 
world. He was the best helmsman, the best rower, the best fisher, the 
best everything. Yet Hannah was the great favourite—one might say, 
the idol of Torry. She made one of the crew that fished in her father's 
boat, and seems to have won the admiration and affections of the fisher- 
men more by her daring and adventurous spirit than by any other of ber 
distinguishing qualities. ‘No one would go to sea to-day except Hannah 
Dhn or the fairies,’ was a common saying among the Torry boatmen when 
rough weather kept them on land. A time came round when Hannah 
became a mother. ‘he heir, a fine boy, to whom they gave the name of 
Francis, was thriving to her heart’s content till he was three months’ old, 
when suddenly he grew ill. The old women came to see the child and pro- 
nounced the disease to be the small-pox. They then advised the mother to 
call in a certain old quack, who, said they, was ‘ far more lucky than the law 
doctor.’ The vaccination by this quack did not succeed; the child grew: 
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worse, and the unhappy mother was inconsolable. The only chance now: 
remaining was to take little Franky to the legalized doctor of the district, 
but against this course there was one great obstacle. The quack, as was 
his wont in such cases, had exacted a promise from the parents not to re- 
veal the fact that he innoculated the child, lest the medical officer of the 
district might put the law in force against him. Now, Hannah Dhu saw 
that the doctor would insist the first thing in getting the name of the un- 
authorized practitioner, and she could not contemplate the idea of giving 
up the name of this wretch, even though he had well nigh murdered her 
darling. Meantime, grief and anxiety made sad havock in her own 
constitution : indeed, her friends now began to fear that the child might, 
after all, survive the mother. No one was more distressed than the un- 
fortunate quack himself. He fell on his knees before the broken-hearted 
Hannah, and solemnly released her from the promise made to him ; but it 
was not until he proved to her that, even in the event of his name being 
made known to the magistrates, he still had means left of evading the 
penalty of the law, that she consented to send the child to the doctor. 
Yet she could not conquer her dread of coming in contact with the ‘law 
people’ on the mainland; and so she agreed to entrust the tender little 
invalid to her sister-in-law Mary, who had already shared with her the 
labours of nursing; indeed, Hannah did not let the child out of her arms 
till Mary was seated-in the boat. ‘Now, Hannah,’ said the latter, 
‘hand me the baby. Oh, I declare you'll smother the poor child with 
kisses! See! there again—worse and worse! Reach me the child, and 
don’t smother him. Now, that’s right. Come, my sweet darling, to your 
own aunt Mary.’ Owen got his boat under weigh, the little mast was 
set, and a small square-sail spread: the willing wind filled the canvass, the 
obedient skiff moved away—Owen was.at the helm. In rounding a * nose 
of rock,’ at the mouth of the bay, he gave the rudder a false turn, so as 
to empty the sail and make the boat rock fearfully. The boatmen had 
never known him to make the turn so awkwardly before, and so they 
whispered to each other, when-all was right again, that this was a bad 
augury. ‘Torry is nine miles from the mainland—a long sail fora small 
four-oared boat, yet, notwithstanding the misgivings of the crew, she 
made the rest of the run gallantly, and in an incredibly short space of 
time. The instant they touched land Owen jumped on shore, turned 
round, took the child from his sister, and, with the precious charge in his 
arms, strode rapidly up the beach, bidding Mary to follow him. He 
pushed forward, looking neither to the right nor to the left, till he reached 
the doctor’s. That gentleman was at home. The handsome and manly 
features of the Torry man were familiar to him, for Owen had more than 
once done him important service in the roads. He was at once interested 
in the case, and examined the little patient with the greatest care. Ob- 
ferving in the interim Owen’s haste to get away, he said to him, * Of 
course, Sweeney, you don’t mean to go to Torry to-night? Did you not 
see, before you leit the boat, that a gale was coming on?’ Owen an- 
swered by a look, which the doctor easily interpreted. Taking the Torry 
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man by the arm, he led him to a window which commanded a fine view 
of the Atlantic. Both looked out long and steadfastly—both were prac- 
tised seamen, more especially Owen. Just then a sharp gust swept by 
the house, shaking the window-sashes violently, and whirling against 
it dust» and bits of dry hay. ‘Ha!’ said the doctor, ‘I knew 
I was right. There’s the messenger that always announces a 
storm. Now, Owen, mark my words, as surely as you put 
to sea this evening, so surely shall you go to the _ bottom. 
I know, if any boat in Torry could live in that sea, your’s could; but, 
no boat could, and even if you did reach Torry, you will carry back the 
child not living but dead. Now, mark my words.’ Owen did mark the 
words. When he returned to the beach he found his boatmen at their 
post; the unsteady sea, which about one hour before lay sleeping in easy 
dignity, now tossed about and foamed with fury. It was with extreme 
difficulty they could keep the helpless skiff from being forced in upon the 
rocks ; with a heavy heart Owen signed to his men to run her in upon the 
strand and draw her up for the night. Meanwhile how fares it with poor 
Hannah Dhu when at home? The moment she observed the first signs of 
the coming storm she repaired to the cliff, already described as affording 
the best ‘look out’ in the direction of the mainland. It was not until 
the angry waves hid themselves in darkness that her little servant Annie 
induced her to leave this position. Annie was a young girl of fifteen, a 
distant relation of Hannah’s, with whom she stayed for some time back 
both in quality of servant and companion. Having got home from the 
cliff, the girl at once kindled a large turf fire, on either side of which both 
sat down, as it were by a kind of common instinct, prepared to sit up 
throngh the night. It was not the first night they sat up, * waiting till 
himself should come in from the sea.’ Oh! the agonyof that nightto Hannah 
Dhu, as she sat in the sombre light of that fire, listening to the tumultuous 
roar of the waves battling on the beach abroad, and the more dismal howl 
of the wind warring inexorably against her little house all through the live- 
long night! Oh! how she longed for the light ofday! At length the day 
did come, not, alas! to subdue the storm, but to display its terrors. Hannah 
betimes resumed her position on the cliff, from which stormy watch-tower 
she kept a look-out during the entire day over the troubled waters. Even- 
ing came, and the wind still blew with unabated violence, and the breakers 
shot their spray far into the island. Little Annie succeeded, as on last 
evening, in inducing her mistress to leave the cliff and come home. Having 
kindled a fire and placed beside it a seat for the almost famished Hannah, 
she went to the room—there was but one besides the kitchen—to arrange 
some matters. Returning in half an hour she found her mistress had gone,’ 
as Annie at once concluded, to the cliff. Anvie sprang to the door, 
It was pitchy dark—it was as if a great black wall stood up before her 
to bar her egress—she hurried back to the fire, seized the tongs with 
which she took two sods of turf half-burned, and furnished with this 
simple lamp—the lamp universally used in those parts—this courageous 
girl of fifteen sallied forth after her mistress. When the well known 
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marks on the rugged path admonished her that she was near the view 
point she stood to reconnoitre. ‘The wind had already fanned her peat 
torch into a blaze, the light of which discovered to her her mistress 
kneeling behind the two rocks on the verge of the precipice, whilst her 
head and neck were stretched out over the rude balustrade, in the attitude 
of one listening. Annie’s nerves shook; and no wonder. ‘The light soon 
attracted the attention of Hannah Dhu, but did not in the least disconcert 
her. She was the first to speak. ‘Js that you, Annie?’ Annie tried 
to answer but her tongue was tied, still the familiar voice brought back 
her courage. ‘Is that you, Annie ?’ repeated Hannah Dhu, ‘ sure you're 
not afraid?’ Annie was now completely herself. Approaching nearer, 
she begged her mistress with her usual earnest fervour to come home 
directly. Her entreaties, however, were lost on Hannah this time, who 
resumed her listening attitude, in which position she remained entirely 
absorbed for some minutes, Then, whispering, she said, ‘ Come here, 
Annie—put down the coals quickly, and come here.” Annie knelt down 
beside her. ‘ Now, listen,’ she continued, nodding her head towards the 
sea, Annie did listen.—A pause. * Well, do you hear it? ‘Hear 
what, Hannah ? I hear the breakers on the rocks below, and, sure enough, 
they are making a wild noise; oh, come home! what’s the use?’ * Listen 
now, Annie ; do you hear it?’ Another pause———‘ You don’t hear him! 
Well, you must be deaf. Come over nearer to me,’ she continued, while 
she drew Annie quite close to her, and held her head quite close to her own 
over the rock. ‘Now, listen; now, don’t you hear him, the poor child! Oh, 
the poor child! There, I declare, Annie, he is crying for you. Poor 
Franky! he was crying for me all the night, and now he cries for Annie, 
My poor darling, Franky ! listen, ‘Annie! Amnie!’ he says.’ The whole 
trath now flashed on the girl. Hannah Dhu had Jost her reason, Her 
position was dreadful in the extreme, and she comprehended it with terrible 
distinctness. She felt herself on the verge of that terrible precipice with 
only a few feet of rock between herself and the seething abyss below, and 
then, oh, terrible thought! she felt herself clasped tightly in the arms of a 
raving maniac. The wild uproar of elemental strife, the thunder of the 
breaking surge, the whirr and whistle of winds sweeping through the cliffs, 
the darkness shrouding the whole in impenetrable gloom, all went to make 
up the sum of the horrors which surrounded the young girl. But there 
is inthe human soul a principle which the storm-loving Hannah Dhu 
had long developed in her little favourite, amidst the exciting perils 
of Torry life. This is that heroic principle which now made Annie 
equal to the emergency. She did not falter for an instant. Keeping 
her listening attitude she took time to think what was to be done, 
She had heard the best way to acquire an ascendancy over a maniac, 
i, by encouraging for a time the delusion whatever it may be. Ac- 
cordingly, with great tact, she began to lilt a touching lullaby with which 
the mother usually sang her little babe to sleep. ‘hen, listening again 
for a few moments, she put her mouth close to the mother’s ear, whispered 
lw that low toue familiar to nurses over the cradle of a sleeping infant, 
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“The: poor child is asleep—my sweet, sweet child—my own darling 
Franky—wmyz little angel is asleep—he’ll be better in the morning—come 
away now, it is very cold——we must put a good fire on to have the house 
warm for the dear child in the morning’—and, holding her mistress tightly 
by the waist, she rose mechanically, with her, saying, ‘ Yes, yes, true for 
you—we must havea good fire for them.’ Annie, resuming the torch in 
one hand while with the other she held the arm of her mistress, led the 
way home. The fire was soon lighted, and both took their seats to sit up 
and watch as on the night before. Exhausted nature, however, had one 
triumph: Annie was scarcely seated when she was off in a sound sleep. 
Not so Hannah. She was beyond the power of sleep. The wind had 
already begun to fall, about midnight it was no more than a breeze. The 
change was not unobserved by Hannah. With the first glimmering of dawn 
she repaired to the cliff. The sea was still agitated, but yet had subsided so 
far as to cease to be formidable to a Torry crew. After a careful survey 
of the waves in every direction, she fixed her eyes steadily towards the 
mainland, in which position she remained for about an hour ; then, sud- 
denly, she set off at arunning pace along the coast till she came to a 
sand-bank on which were a few curraghs, drawn up out of the reach of 
the waves. Approaching one of them, she raised one end so as to rest it 
on her shoulder, and then walked away dragging it after her. Soon she 
came to a stand over a large ledge of rock, where she disencumbered her- 
self of her burden. The curragh, it may be necessary to inform the 
reader, is a species of canoe, made up of wicker-work, covered over with 
can."ass, and well saturated with tar. This simple craft, without prow or 
keel, is managed by a single individual, who kneels on a bit of board at 
one end, with a paddle made in the shape of a large garden spade, which 
he strikes into the water about a foot in advance, and, by drawing it 
towards him, the curragh is carried forward. The rock over which Hannah 
Dhu now deposited her light curragh shelved, at a gradual incline, out 
into the water, to which it presented an unbroken surface. She stood for 
a moment eyeing the waves as they ran up and down the enormous flag, 
like living things. Suddenly, when a great wave reached its climacteric, 
she caught hold of her curragh and ran down the rock close after the 
receding water. When she had gone a short way she stopped, and, 
quick as thought, righted her little craft, took her place in it, and, with 
paddie in hand, waited for the return swell. The swell soon came, 
and lifted her up, as a nurse raises the child in the air. Hannah 
Dhu struck her paddle into the billow, a few bold strokes more and she 
was launched fairly into the deep. The Atlantic gave this noble woman 
but a rude reception. Waves piled themselves in her path, and tossed her 
frail shell about like a little plaything. Yet she dug her way fearlessly 
over the pitiless waters. Still, it must be owned, that with all her wild 
energy and skill she made but little speed. After half an hour her arms 
began gradually to grow heavy, and her stroke less and less frequent, till 
soon she was merely able to keep her curragh buoyant on the waves. A 
friend, however, came bounding over the waves to mect her. It was 
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Owen’s yawl scudding before a smart breeze. Owen was the first to dis- 
cover the curragh. He at once called the attention of the crew to it, ex- 
pressing a suspicion that it was Hannah coming out to meet them. All 
eyes were turned to look for the black speck, as it appeared at intervals 
en the crest of the wave. Soon they saw that Owen was right. They 
stood straight for the curragh, bat as they neared her they perceived, from 
Hannah’s languid stroke, that her strength was well nigh exhausted. 
Owen shouted encouragement to her across the ridges that divided them, 
and then ordered the men to let down the sail, and put out the oars, that 
they might be ready to take Hannah into the boat. Presently the two 
crafts were riding on the same wave; Hannah rose on her feet, and cried 
wildly, * Where’s my child? My darling child!’ 

* Her sister-in-law, who, with the child in her arms was sitting in the 
bottom of the boat, now rose up ona seat showing the boy to the anxious 
mother, while Owen, at the same time, shouted to her that the child was 
well, and begged her, for its sake and all their sakes, to keep down 
in the curragh till they could take her into the boat. In fact, the curragh 
js so unsteady that it is a dangerous feat to stand erect in it, even in 
smooth water. Neither had the sight of the child nor Owen’s entreaties 
the effect of quieting Hannah. Dropping the padéle she stretched out 
her arms, and cried vehemently for the child, ‘ Give me my child! Oh! my 
poor child! Oh, Franky, come to your own mother! In the confusion 
caused by the reckless, impassioned demeanour of Hannah, a wave struck both 
boat and curragh as they lay unwarily in the trough. The boatmen de- 
voutly crossed themselves, and Mary, breathing a prayer, was thrown back 
from her seat; it was by the merest chance the boat escaped being cap- 
sized, but Hannah, though her curragh reeled in the water, lost neither her 
balance nor her nerve—it was the nerve of insanity that steadied her. She 
continued still to cry for her child. It now occurred to Owen that it was 
better, even at some risk, to hand her the child first and then get her into 
the boat. He gave orders accordingly, ‘ Now, boys, be ready to help her 
in. Jemmy, do you hold the curragh. Steady, boys, steady. For God’s 
sake, Hannah, have patience, else you'll drown us all! There, Mary, hand 
her the child ; cautious—the woman has lost her senses! Yes, now Hannah, 
haye sense—look!’ Hannah clutched the child to her breast, and fell to 
kissing her little darling. The curragh was held by one of the boatmen, 
yet sensitive to the slightest motion of the water, a swell coming suddenly 
under it, wrested it from the boatman’s hold, and carried it away with a 
sudden jerk. Hannah stumbled, the curragh turned over, throwing her 
into the waves under which she immediately disappeared, with her head 
bent upon the child and with the exclamation, ‘God and his blessed 
mother save us 1’ 

“ At the same instant Owen was out upon the waters, striking like a 
giant, till he came to the spot where Hannah had gone down, and then 
with a mighty effort, raising himself almost clear out of the water, plunged 
again under the billow. After a brief interval, he reappeared on the sur- 
face, buffeting the waves with his ‘strong arms, and calling out ‘ Hannah! 
VOL. I. z 
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where are you? Hannah! Hannah!’ The boatmen tried to reach him, but 
he disappeared again, He rose, however, once more, this time, fortunately, 
beside the boat, and would have gone down for ever had not one of the boat. 
men caught hold of him. He was taken in insensible. 

‘* Meanwhile, many of the Torry people, always up betimes in the morn. 
ing, were looking out from the coast. Their entire confidence in Hannah's 
skill in managing the curragh and her well-known character kept away 
every idea of following her, while she was on her way to meet her husband’s 
boat, but now they saw the curragh upset, they rushed tumultuously to their 
boats. Very soon, almost every boat on the island was making straight 
for the scene of the sad catastrophe, All through that day did these sor. 
rowing fishermen remain riding about this spot, sounding the depths with 
their strongest fishing lines, to try and bring up the beautiful favourite, 
But in vain, the deep did not give up its dead ; and so, forced at length to 
give over the search as useless, the little fleet moved slowly towards the 
shore, where all the islanders stood waiting. ‘To look at the Atlantic, 
little would one have thought that it ever had a victim; the waves rolled 
with an easy and majestic grace, and the evening sun poured a flood of 
brightest gold on the waters, but as the sad tidings of Hannah Dhu’s fate 
spread from mouth to mouth, there rose from that crowd a wail of sor- 
row, the like of which was never heard in Torry.” 





CANADA AND IRELAND. 


Ix 1841, the population of Ireland approximated to eight millions, or 
thereabouts; the last census shows that, in nineteen years, it suffered a 
reduction of something like two millions. The loss is enormous, and is 
susceptible of a variety of explanations—all of them, we confess, unsatis- 
factory and inconclusive. Famine is credited with a large share of the 
plunder—emigration, in a like manner, is supposed to have assisted, in no 
mean degree, the process of “clearing out”—whilst a few deep thinkers, 
as they are pleasantly styled, attribute much of the discrepancy to the na- 
tural results arising from deterioration or decay of race. Apart from the 
conflicts of the theorists, one fact at least is sufficiently plain—the people 
have gone! The calamity is a serious one, and reflects, like a terrible 
sarcasm, on the interested eulogies which are offered day after day to our 
‘peaceful progress.” Even Mr, Adam Smith will endorse us in saying, 
that the test of good government is to be found in the steady increase of 
the population over which it rules—‘‘ the King beareth himself well and 
his people increase.” It is a fact, which will puzzle observers outside Ire- 
land, that, notwithstanding the ephemeral gleams of prosperity which light 
up the country at whiles—notwithstanding the miserable divisions, which 
have converted their American home into a theatre of civil war—lIvish eml- 
grants still turn their faces to the West. The great republic is ready to 
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receive them, no doubt, and somehow they manage to preserve themselves 
amidst the horrors of the surrounding anarchy. Yet the alternatives of 
home, to whichthey are so much attached by ties broken only in death, and 
the States, with a speculative guarantee of life and support, are well 
weighed before the latter is elected. There is a logic in want before which 
all purely sentimental considerations give way. The non-nomadic Celt 
may cling to the old land and the old system whilst matters are even 
tolerable, but he has enough wisdom to foresee the consequences of that 
sort of progress which. leads from bad to worse, and ends with death in 
the ditch or the workhouse, Great as his misfortunes are, they afford 
room for something better than pathetic reflections. To sit on the dung- 
hills and howl over the ruined shielings may be a capital occupation for 
people who, whilst they refuse a shilling to sustain the fortunes of a sinking 
bankrupt, are ever ready to contribute an epitaph to his tombstone. To 
waste reams of good paper and gallons of honest ink in namby-pamby 
griefs for the flight of the Celt may be good in its way, but surely, if 
“expressions of sorrow” will not stop him, is it not wise that for the wail 
should be substituted trustworthy information and friendly advice? The 
people are gone and going; and, in spite of all their disadvantages, the 
States continue to be the chosen land on whose soil they seek rest for the 
soles of their feet. Tradition, family connexions, partial knowledge of 
climate, customs, and government, have operated in forcing them in the 
old direction. To the overwhelming majority of our emigrants America, 
per se, means the States; and thither they fy. Itis not too much to say 
that they could do better in other parts of the continent, where the form 
of government is theoretically assimilated to that under which they lived— 
where differences of race and religion are marked with less jealousy than at 
heme—and where temperate skies and a productive soil offer to remune- 
rate the humblest expenditure of labour and capital. 

If emigration must continue, and we fear there is but little hope of its 
cessation, Canada is the ground for our people. In the present condition 
of affairs they have no business in the states of the Union, Great wars 
may be profitable to the few individuals who are known in every country 
to gain by the public calamities, but for the great bulk of the people they 
mean prostration of trade and enterprise, distress and poverty. Unfortu- 
nately, we knew too little of Canada, its advantages and resources, or its 
population at this moment might be three-fourths of Irish blood or extrac- 
tion. The opportunity was at hand had we been wise enough to profit by 
it—to counterbalance the weight of English preponderance at home by 
establishing at the other side of the Atlantic the nucleus of an empire, in 
which the Irish element should outstrip all others, That such a balance 
isneedful we have deplorable reasons for knowing. Canada at this mo- 
ment is inhabited by only 4,500,000 of mixed breeds and races, scat- 
tered over 350,000 square miles of territory, Unimportant as this aggre- 
gate looks, it has proved sufficiently strong to wrest concessions from the 
home government—to constitute itself an independent adjunct of the empire, 
with this advantage, that it incurs none of the responsibilities which apper- 
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tain to an absolutely separated power. In the world there does not exist 
a freér people; and their political life would seem, in the words of the 
Laureate, tending ‘to make the bounds of freedom broader yet.” Of 
course, one will not be surprised to hear that this happy state of affairs is 
mainly attributable to “the generous wisdom of the mother country.” The 
Canadians know better. England, taught by the example of her revolted 
colonies in the war of independenee, bas carefully avoided practising in 
Canada the irritating aets which led to the rebellion, and the total over- 
throw of her power in her old American possessions. She has learned, at 
a fatal price, the impossibility of conquering a handful of people fighting 
for the land which their toil and sweat has colonised; and henee her 
treatment of the Canadians, with one or two trifling exceptions, has been 
uniformly kind and coneiiiatory. The phantom of the empire, indeed, pre- 
sides over them in the person of a Goyernor-General and an executive 
council, who are supposed to typify the crown and privy couneil at home ; 
but the initiative of all measures primarily affecting the public weal re- 
sides in the Legislative Council and the House of Assembly, beth of which 
are elected by the people. Canada is still in her infancy, and can fairly 
afford to bear the burdens of a connexion which costs her nothing, whilst 
it guarantees her safety. Nevertheless, the day must come, or the history 
of colonization is a lie, when the relations between the province and the 
mother country shall be felt intolerable, and the ery for separation provoke 
the people to assert their distinct nationalty. A century may pass away 
before that crisis shall arrive; the people will not blindly precipitate a 
struggle, in which theirraw energies weuld be matched with the numerons 
and matured resources of a superior antagonist—but come it will. Men 
who foresaw the disasters which have fallen upon the United States, and 
were, therefore, rebuked, as the dupes of their own credulity, persist in 
predicting it. In view of such a catastrophe, Irish emigrants have but one 
mission—to colonise Canada. Hundreds of thousands of acres are ready 
for them, Every sod they turn will assist in hastening the approach of the 
inevitable empire. 

Of the 350,000 square miles of territory which Canada embraces, 
only 40,000 are inhabited. The remaining 510,000 are in the possession 
of swamp and forest ; besides which there are the vast north-western pos- 
sessions, that have been but recently explored, and are still closed, unpre- 
pared for settlement. ‘The colony is divided into Upper and Lower Canada, 
each of which was governed by a separate legislature until 1810, when 
a union of the two bodies was effected with the consent of the electors. The 
river Ottawa marks the line of division—a division which has practically 
ceased to exist. Nature has done much for this vast region. Magnificent 
rivers, spreading on their course into lakes of immense magnitude, tra- 
verse it from west to east—from the heart of the remote interior to the 
Atlantic. Artificial aids assist in rendering their navigable features nothing 
short of perfect, for Canada has been industrious, and her canal communi- 
tion is unrivalled, even by the wonderful engineering feats of the old world. 
A recent writer tells us that a ship may sail from the mouth of the St. Law- 
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rence to Chicago, a distance of more than two thousand miles inland. Such 
a voyege is frequently performed. In 1859, we are told no less than twelve 
vessels, (it is unfortunate that their respective tonnages are not mentioned,) 
sailed form Chicago to Europe. If the water system by which this is 
accomplished, passed through uninhabited prairies, there would still be room 
left for congratulation ; but already noble and extensive cities, each with 
its peculiar commercial character, have sprung up along its banks and shores. 
Sailing west, the traveller passes Quebec, whieh, though situate at a distance 
of 410 miles from the ocean, is the great seaport, through which the pro- 
ducts of the colony, find their way to the European markets ; and Mon- 
treal, built near the junction of the Ottawa with the St. Lawrence, a rapidly 
rising city, surrounded by forests, which promise to supply the 
failing timber resources of the old world. Amongst the varieties 
of the native woods may be enumerated :—White oak, birdseve 
oak, red oak, rim ash, black ash, mountain ash, white ash, soft cla, 
red or slippery elm, rock elm, grey or white elm, black walnut, gray 
walnut, soft curley maple, bird-eye maple, rock maple, soft maple, black 
birch, white birch, curly birch, ironwood, hemlock, tamarac, black spruce, 
red beach, balsam poplar, aspen poplar, chestnut, butternut, black willow, 
balsam fir, red cedar, choke cherry, white cedar, red wild cherry, button- 
wood or sycamore, white pine, yellow pine, red pine, white wood, rough- 
bark hickory, basswood, smooth-bark hickory, etc., and other woods, whose 
variety and dearness, are loudly: deplored ‘by cabinet-makers. Those 
forests cover 30,000 square miles, and are rendered accessible 
for all purposes of cutting and exportation by the river Ottawa. 
Above Montreal occur the rapids which, at one time, threatened to oppose 
a limit to the further navigatioa of the St. Lawrence. The impediment 
has been removed by the construction of a chain of canals, in all 116 miles 
long, by which sea-going vessels are enabled to continue the voyage to 
Lake Ontario, a body of water presenting a surface of near 7,000 square 
miles. Some idea of its volume may be derived from the fact that it is 
180 miles long by 60 wide, and is 500 feet deep at a short distance from 
the shore. Manufacturing industry has not had time to avail itself largely 
of the gigantic mechanical power which for ages has rua waste on the 
borders of this inland sea; but we feel that the day is not far distant 
when every creek and inlet on its shores shall have its mills and work- 
shops in operation. Lake Ontario is connected with Lake Erie by the 
great Welland canal. Above the city of Detroit lies a string of minor 
lakes leading to Lake Huron, whence another canal brings the voyager 
into Lake Superior. Sailing thence into Lake Michigan, he arrives at 
Chicago, a city which has risen in the wilderness as if by enchantment, 
and which fairly aspires to the title of Queen of the Far West. It must be 
confessed that the descent of the navigation is unattended with obstacles and 
inconveniences, encountered in the ascent, and for this reason, Canadian 
vessels, laden with timber for Europe, are sold with the'r cargoes at 
the ports to which they are consigned. ‘This custom has slightly tended 
w check the growth of the mercantile navy of the colony. Its entire’ 
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tonnage, Transatlantic and local, amounted, in 1859, to 640,561 
tons ; whilst in 1855, it was reckoned at 419,553 tons, showing an 
increase of only 221,000 tons in four years. This is but poor progress 
for Canada, notwithstanding it may be urged that agricultural develop- 
ment is to be preferred to maritime eminence. To our minds, one is 
largely dependent on the other; and the Canadians will act wisely if they 
turn their attention at times from internal affairs to the building of good 
dockyards and ships, the bones and sinews of prosperous commerce. It 
is amazing to be told that the total value of the ships built at Quebec, 
in 1859, did not exceed £105,391. We believe that Limerick, on the 
Shannon, with its impoverished trade and deserted harbour, could show as 
much for the same period. In the inland navigation of the colony, as 
many as 1,339 vessels, of which 123 are steamers, making an aggregate of 
181,559 tons are employed. In 1858, the total value of exports to Great 
Britain, North American colonies, British West Indies, United States, 
etc. etc., was £5,507,391; in 2859, it had increased to £5,778,095. 
The total value of imports for the same periods was, relatively, £7,269,632, 
and £8,388,790, showing an unpleasant deficit on the Canadian side of 
the exchange. It cannot be expected that a country which is too young 
to be able to supply itself with the artificial requirements of life, could 
show a clear balance-sheet after so a short a stewardship. Notwith- 
standing, we are glad to learn, on official authority, that whilst imports 
and exports have increased in 1860, the advantage of the ratios remains 
with the latter, 

Side by side with these facts, we have the tables indicating the growth 
of the population. There, indeed, we are to luok for the crucial evidences 
of decay or prosperity ; the result is inspiriting. In 1831, Montreal and 
Quebec had each a population of 27,000 souls. In less than thirty years the 
citizens of Montreal amounted to 80,000, and those of Quebec to 65,000. 
Toronto was a little town of 13,000 inhabitants in 1842; in 1856, the 
town had swelled into the dimensions of a city—the number of its inhabi- 
tants to 42,000. More extraordinary still is the history of (New) Lon- 
don, in Upper Canada. Its population, in 1850, was 5,124; in 1856, 
it amounted to upwards of 15,000. Those statements might be fairly 
considered incredible if the colony, like Mr. Emerson’s man, “ grew from 
within outwards!” But the laws of increase, however highly favoured by 
surrounding conditions, do not admit of such phenomena. It shonld be 
remembered, that within the past twelve years, a half million immigrants 
have settled down on the soil, and that every day sees new accessions to 
the strength of the colony. French, Germans, Dutch, and Norwegians, 
with a slight sprinkling of other breeds, mainly constituted the bulk of the 
immigrants. The Irish, we believe, made the smallest muster. Itisa 
melancholy consideration, that whilst our countrymen were throwing them- 
selves, year after year, on the mercies of a republic, standing ‘knee-deep 
in the crust of earthquake—on a land where the battle of life is fought 
as jealouly and savagely as it ever was at home; they turned their backs 
te the generous sympathies of Canada, or were ignorant of their existence. 
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What fate befel at least a third of them, the Mexican campaigns, the 
eanal and railway cemeteries, the jails, hospitals, and workhouses of the 
States too fearfully avouch. Meanwhile, Canada, with her great soil, 
virgin forests, and noble rivers, stretched out her hands to the wanderers, 
and was regarded not. It would be unjust upon our parts to forget the 
services which the Union rendered to our suffering race. But we cannot 
help wishing that the Irish of the States had found homes in Canada, 
where their “nationality and misfortunes would not have subjected them to 
the taunt of being “white niggers.” 

It is well to impress this fact on the minds of otaijrsiksLipelil people 
have no business in the colony. Centuries hence, when its abundant 
natural sources shall have been developed, room may be found for that 
class of persons who contrive to live at home without soiling their hands 
or foreheads with the sweat of honest labour. There is nothing romantic 
in the first strides of colonization, which simply mean—cutting down 
forests, clearing the soil, digging, sowing, reaping and herding. Whoever 
emigrates with a distaste for those oceupations, will be wofully disappointed, 
and had better remain where he is. The prime want of the colony is agri- 
culturists, and beside them the value of any other accessions to its popula- 
tion appears wholly contemptible. Perhaps, under this head we should not 
include female domestics, for whom the colony affords highly remunerative 
and unfailing employment. The brilliant prospects which were recently 
held out to them in Australia, and which attracted swarms of pure-minded, 
hard-working women to its shores, have proved unfortunately delusive.— 
We have reason for knowing that numbers of them, forced by sheer want 
and abandonment, were compelled into questionable courses, and, finally, 
served to increase the criminal population of the Australian cities. Per- 
sonal credit and advancement depending, however, largely on surrounding 
social conditions, are, for the greater bulk, best promoted by personal in- 
dustry and moral conduct; and, keeping this in view, we think we are 
justified in saying, that active and virtuous females may safely entrust their 
chanees in life to Canada. At home, (and this is especially the case in 
Ireland,) the last sbift to which a fallen or slowly-rising family will resort, 
is the sending of their daughters into service. It is accepted, as a social 
ethic, that the servitude of a single member irreparably compromises the 
respectability of the whole family ; and people will pinch and cheese-pare 
rather than earn honest bread, by means which are not esteemed good in 
the whims and absurdities of caste. Canada is still too fresh and healthy 
to be affected by this spurious and morbid morality. In her cities and 
towns the servant’s wrapper is no badge of slavery, and implies no Joss of 
respectability. To unemployed females, who are prevented washing, and 
’ scouring, and blackleading at home by the miserable conventionalities above- 
mentioned, the colony offers a fair field and acomfortable home. We have 
seen letters from Irish female servants, living at Montreal, describing their 
positions in terms which might excite the envy of many fine, but dowerless 
and prospectless young ladies, who appear to have no other employment than 
studying drapers’ and milliners’ windows, in this country. 
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Let us suppose the case of a working farmer, with his wife and three 
children, and with but small means, arriving in Canada. He has to face 
what is figuratively known as “ the desert,” that is to say, the uncleared 
interior, and to provide himself not only with food for a considerable time, 
but with the commonest household necessaries. Both imply a handsome 
expenditure, yet it has been calculated that a capital of £50 will cover the 
whole for a year, Many emigrants, we are told, started only with £10, 
and realised moderate fortunes, The authorized pamphlet on Canadian 
Emigration gives the following estimate of a settler’s indispensable outlay 
for twelve months, and which we quote for the benefit of that large class 
who may not have access to the pages of this valuable, because trustworthy, 
publication :— 

‘* PROVISIONS NECESSARY FOR A FAMILY oF Five, say ror ONE YEAR.— 
8 barrels of flour, at £1 15s. per barrel, £14; 2 barrels of pork, at £3 
15s., £7 10s. ; 80 bushels of potatoes, at 2s. per bushel, £8; 30lbs. of 
tea, at 2s. 6d. per lb., £3 15s.; 1 barrel of herrings, £2; one-half barrel 
salt, 7s. 6d.—Cost of provisions, £35 12s. 6d. 

“ Srep.—20 bushels of potatoes, at 2s. per bushel, £2; 3 bushels of 
wheat, at 7s. Gd., £1 2s. 6d; 10 bushels of oats, at 2s., £1.—Cost of 
seed, £4 2s, 6d, 

“‘Orner NECEssARIES.—1 axe, 8s, 9d.; 1 grindstone, 7s. 6d:; one 
shovel, 1s. 10d.; 2 hoes, at 3s.6d. each, 7s.; 3 reaping-hooks, at 1s. 6d, 
each, 4s. 6d.; 1 scythe, 5s.; 1-inch auger, 5s.; 1 inch-and-a-half auger, 
7s. 6d.; 1 hand-saw, 7s. 6d.; 2 water-pails, at 1s. 6d. each, 33.; 1 win- 
dow-sash and glazing, 5s.; 1 bake-oven, 5s.; 2 pots, at 5s. each, 103.; 
1 kettle, 5s. ; 1 frying-pan, 3s.; 1 tea-pot, 2s. 6d.; 6 small tin vessels, 

‘at 4d. each, 2s.; 3 large tin dishes, at 2s. 6d. each, 7s. 6d.; 6 spoons, at 
2d. each, 1s.; 6 knives and forks, 5s.; 3 pairs of blankets, at £1 5s. per 
pair, £3 15s.; 2 rugs for quilts, at 2s. 6d. each, 5s.; 2 pairs of sheets, 
at 33, per pair, 6s.; 1 smoothing iron, 2s. 6d.; 1 pig, 15s.—Cost of other 
necessaries, £10 7s. 1d., making a total of £50 2s. 1d,; to which add, 
one cow, £5; hay for ditto, first year, £3; in all, £58 2s. 1d. currency 
or £47 sterling.” 

Being so far provided, the emigrant looks around him to find out a 
suitable locality on which to begin operations. Cheap and fertile land is 
to be had almost for the asking, in whatever direction he turns. He is 
astonished to hear of the immense produce of its harvests, which, when 
contrasted with the blighted and unfavoured results of those to which he 
has been accustomed, appears indeed incredible. In the broad and clayey 
valleys of Upper Canada, fertilized by the magnificent rivers by which they 
are intersected, he is told that consecutive crops of wheat have been grown 
on the same soil for twenty years; and he is admonished to prudence by 
this fact, that whereas the first crops yielded an average of forty bushels 
tothe acre, the latter did not produce more than twelve bushels to the 
acre. Of course, the falling off found its own remedy ; and agriculturists 
having been punishd for their improvidence altered their plans, adopted the 
systew of rotation vf crops, and by this means restored to the land almost 
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its original fertility. As late as the spring of 1860, the wheat crop on 
the Hastings road averaged from thirty to forty bushels to the acre, As 
many as seventy plump, healthy grains were counted in 4 single ear. The 
produce of oats im the same district was even more surprising, yielding 
between sixty and seventy bushels per acre. In 1859, hay fetched forty 
dollars a ton in the settlement, but, in consequence of the enormous yield 
of the following year, it fell to a fourth of that figure. In the Mississippi 
road settlement the fall wheat of 1860, after losing twenty-five per cent. 
from the inclemency of the season, was a.splendid crop, that which escaped 
the blight producing from thirty to forty bushels; whilst the yield of the 
spring wheat wus estimated, en the average, at twenty-seven bushels, The 
Bobcaygeon road settlement, which runs north of Peterborough, and is 
mainly inhabited by Irish settlers (we could wish the circumstance were 
more general), presents less favourable results; but it should be remem- 
bered that this district, with regard both to soil and climate, is not so 
favoured as those already mentioned. Indeed, the attention of the settlers 
would seem to be divided between agriculture and pure commerce; for, in 
addition to grain and cereals, the value of their sawn-lumber, roofing 
shingles, furs, deer, and maple sugar, for the year 1860, amounted to 
8,565 dollars. Their wheat averaged but 204 bushels per acres: oats, 
forty bushels; peas, twenty-five bushels; Indian corn, 384 bushels: hay, 
1 1-7th tons; potatoes, 183 bushels; and turnips, 275 bushels per acre, 
The total value of those crops was 19,022 dollars, which raises the pro- 
ducts of this settlement to a considerable level, when it is understood that 
the entire population scarcely exceeds 927 souls. Already they have 
erected a saw-mill, which turns out something like 170 feet of cut timber per 
hour, and a couple of grist mills. ‘To this it may be added, that the settlers 
have spacious houses, and that the old mud and reed shanties have almost 
disappeared from amongst them. ** The general character of the land,” says 
tke pamphlet before us, “as far the surveyors have reported, is very supe- 
rior.” As this settlement is so largely occupied by Irish emigrants, we feel 
proud of its success; and we hope that, amongst other improvements, it 
will shortly have the services of a priest, anda church in which he may 
officiate. 

There are 309 gift-lots, of 300 acres each, in the Addington road, 
of which two hundred are already in the hands of occupiers. The 
climate there is mild and temperate. Cucumbers, melons, etc., we are 
told, come to perfection without artificial assistance. ‘The trade of the set- 
tlement, though small, is rapidly increasing, and, with the advantages which 
the Madawaska river offers, as a natural highway for market produce, must 
soon become very important. Wheat, rye, barley, peas, oats, Indian 
com, beets, potatoes, turuips, parsnips, and a large variety of grasses, 
are successfully cultivated. ‘The yield of wheat, on the average, is about 
eighteen bushels for every bushel of seed. On the Ottowa and Osrengo 
free-grant road, there are a few healthy and thriving settlements amoug the 
205 free lots in cultivation. ‘The return tells us that, for 1860, the 1478 
acres under crop produced 12,723 bushels of wheat, 12,711 oats, 904 bar- 
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ley, 268 Indian corn, 580 peas, 22,620 potatoes, 11,502 turnips, 312 
tons of hay, 570 tons of straw, 5,122 lbs. of sugar, 544 gallons of mo- 
lasses, 209 barrels of pork (200lbs. each), 95 do. of potash, 4,467lbs. of 
svap, and 1,876 do. of ashes, the total value of which, at the lowest market 
rate, shows a return of 44,503 dollars from 1478 acres for one year; or 
upwards, 30 dollars per acre. ‘The government emigration agent of the 
settlement, writing in November, 1860, states that 40 of the settlers had 
not been more than 12 months in possession of their lots. Estimating their 
capital at 75 dollars each, he shows that in a year and a half they had 
cleared respectively 8,824 dollars. In a paper written by them for the 
guidance and encouragement of intending entigrants, occurs the following 
satisfactory passage, which is well worth quoting :—* After only eighteen 
months’ settlement we are in possession of homesteads which secure to us and 
our families the means of a comparatively independent livelihood. We are all 
satisfied with the land we have bought from the Canadian Government, 
It produces abundant crops ; and although we possess but little means, we 
can, by the aid of remunerative employment procured from the old settlers, 
obtain the necessaries we require, until we shall have cleared sufficient 
land on our own lots to support us. We can therefore, upon our own ex- 
perience, recommend Canada to our friends and acquaintances in the old 
country who are desirous to emigrate.” Of the Muskoka road settle- 
ment little remains to be said, as it was opened only as recently as August, 
1859, and cannot have had a fair trial. Notwithstanding this exceptional 
circumstance, the results already obtained are tolerable. Wheat has grown 
from 25 bushels per acre, oats 30, potatoes 200. There are but 78 acres 
actually in cultivation, which had produced, at the date of the last report, 
produce to the amount of 39 dollarseach. Water mills are in course of 
erection in various parts of the settlement. The total population is but 183 
souls, living in eleven log-houses, and twenty-six shanties. On the whole, 
the crop .1860 exceeds those of 1859, by at least twenty per cent. The 
general average of wheat was about 28 bushels per acre, the return in 
some cases being as much as forty-nine. A sample of spring wheat, which 
was deposited in the Canadian Bureau of Agriculture, weighed 64lbs. to 
the bushel. 

Our small farmer may be excused if, carried away by the enthusiasm 
which these statistics inspire, he fancies that the age of gold has returned to 
Canada. To test his conjectures, he must at once set about securing 4 
desirable lot; and those are abundant. There are seven great roads in 
Upper Canada, five in Lower Canada, along which the government has 
laid out parcels of land, of 100 acres each for settlement. The conditions 
under which they may be had are as follow :—Our farmer must be at least 
eighteen years old ; must enter into possession of his land within one month 
from the date of allotment ; must have twelve acres cleared and cultivated 
in the course of four years; and lastly, he must hold a log-house of specified 
dimensions and reside on his lot until the terms of his agreement are 
complied with. In the event of their non-fulfilment, (and nothing but 
illness or positive laziness could excuse that,) the contract becomes void 
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and the land reverts to the government. The value of the land has risen 
considerably within the last six years. Railways have sprung up as if by 
miracle ;* fine roads have opened up the wilderness; and the soil which 
fringes them on either side for twenty miles has become the object of serious 
acquisition, and been doubled and trebled in price. There is no room for 
apprehensions in view of this inevitable revolution. Land which would 
fetch £30 an acre at home is still to be had cheap. On no account let our 
settler go to the ‘ Land Companies,” who stand, like middle men, between 
the government and the emigrants, and who, having speculated in large 
purchases many years ago, are enabled to retail it at alieavy profit. This 
mode of colonization is totally opposed to the beneficent designs of the 
government, whose object was and is to see the soil in the hands of 
hardy, energetic settlers, by whom its immense resourcés would be honestly 
worked. To prevent this evil system the law of permanent settle- 
ment for a specified number of years was adopted, and we tender its pro- 
moters our heartiest thanks. The best course for the intending purchaser 
to take is to make direct application to the government agents, of whom 
he can obtain every information and advice, with a list in which the prices 
and descriptions of the available free lots are accurately set down. Loca- 
lities contiguous to towns and railway stations necessarily affect the value 
of the land. Block lots, which may contain from 40,000 to 60,000 acres, 
fetch about two shillings per acre in Upper Canada, and in Lower Canada 
as little as eighteen cents. per acre. The conditions of purchase are, 
that the land be surveyed into parcels of 100 to 200 acres each, in accord- 
ance with the plan laid down by government—that one-third of the block 
be settled upon within two years and a-half from the date of sale, one- 
third more within seven years, and the residue within ten years from the time 
of sale. If it be shown that portions of the land would not repay cultiva- 
tion, these conditions cease to apply to those portions, and the settler is 
at liberty to treat them as he thinks best. Surveyed lands, comprising from 
100 to 200 acres, are sold to bond fide settlers at the rate of 2s. 103d. 
per acre in Upper Canada, and 10d. in Lower Canada. The settler re- 
ceives his title and map after two years’ settlement, during which he must 
have cleared and cultivated ten per cent. of his lot. Payments of purchase 
money of lands, ranging from twenty cent. to one dollar per acre, are 
subject to the following regulations :— 

“ One-fifth of the purchase money to be paid down, and the remainder 
in four equal annual instalments, with interest; no patent, in any case 
(even though the land be paid for in full at the time of purchase,) shall 
issue for any such land to any person who shall not by himself, or the 
person or persons under whom he claims, have taken possession of such 
land within six months from the time of sale, and shall from that timo 
continuously have been a bond-fide occupant of, and resident on, the 


__* “Kighteen hundred and fifty-two saw Canada without a railway; 
eighteen hundred and sixty sees her with 1875 miles completed, and many 
more in process of construction.” — Vide Pampiilet. . 
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land for at least two years ; and have cleared and rendered fit for cultivas 
tion, and had under crop, within four years at farthest from the time of 
sale of the land, a quantity thereof, in the proportion of at least ten 
acres to every one hundred acres, and have erected thereon a house, 
habitable, and of the dimensions at least sixteen by twenty feet. No 
timber to be cut or removed, unless under license, except for agricul 
tural purposes. 

Even with the limited amount of information we are enabled to offer him, 
the inexperienced emigrant will have no difficulty in “seeing his way” 
in the colony, once at least in his first steps towards making a comfort. 
able and independent home for his family. It is but natural to expect that 
his early labours may be attended with no ordinary hardships and dis- 
appointments, Crops may fail—though they rarely do—or land prove 
unproductive, after much toil and expense have been spent upon its culture, 
Even these difficulties time and determination overcome; for failures are 
the exceptions, and moderate successes the rule in Canada, Many settlers 
have been lucky enough to amass fortunes in a very short time, with the 
assistance of limited capital added to the experience they had gained in 
the old world. But we believe the day for rapid accumulation of wealth 
has passed, or is passing away, giving place to a period of steady and un- 
remitting industry, rewarded with light gains and moderate competence. 

The social and political history of the colony, is the history of a 
patiently resolute people, and is marked by few glories or disasters. Since 
its cession by the French to England its resources have been quadrupled, 
and its material wealth enormously increased. ‘Those who attribute this 
favourable change to the imperial connexion, forget the circumstances of the 
case, and are too predisposed to that conclusion by a variety of motives, 
The truth is, that Canada merely required to be let alone, in order to be- 
come great and powerful. Of all predatory nations, the French ere the 
least successfal in colonization. ‘Their few foreign possessions are—to 
them—a source of weakness, contributing to the burdens of the emp're and 
impairing its strength. Algeria, for instance, (to use a vulgar pirase,) 
has “ never paid” the expenses of its occupation ; and every miserable in- 
crease in its revenue is attended by a corresponding claim on the bounty 
of the state. The English, on the contrary, have been lucky adventurers, 
who uniformly insist on obtaining considerations wherever they bestow the 
blessings and enlightenment of their curious civilization. Their dependen- 
cies alone contain a population of 200,000,000 souls, who subscribe about 
forty millions annually to the imperial revenue, without taking into accoust 
the profits on their imports and exports, which are represented by the enor 
mous figure one hundred and forty millions a year; whilst the total sum 
expended on fleets and armies for their protection is but four millious per 
annum. What the nett annual draw from Canada is we have no precise 
knowledge ; but, next to India, it must form the most valuable jewel ia 
the British crown. Until within the past few months, when the home govern- 
ment were alarmed for the safety of the colony by the menaces of the 
Northern States of the Union, Canada was in the occupation of a sais 
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military force, principally employed in garrisoning her few defences. Tle 
colony will have to bear this addition to her expenses, until the civil wars 
of the republic shall cease. Of the demonstrations in favour of the mother 
country, to which the panic gave rise, it is dangerous to hazard an opinion ; 
but this fact stands confessed, that the people, or those at least who dele- 
gated to themselves the task of directing the popular sympathies, expressed 
themselves contented with the position of affairs, and repudiated the idea 
of being annexed to their neighbours. In fact, Canada is growing too 
powerful, and her protectors too cautious, to leave any room for a collision 
of the interests of the Crown and people for years to come. At present, 
she enjoys all the privileges and must of the distinctions prized by a brave 
and free people. 

The elective franchise presents few of the anomalies which degrade it 
almost to a nullity with ourselves. The payment of a £6 rentai in the 
towns, and ofa £4 rental in the country districts, qualifies a man to vote; and 
this right is enjoyed by foreigners who have passed three years in the colony, 
and taken the oath of allegiance to the Crown and constitution. In one or 
tworespects the Canadian electoral system is behind our own. Property is 
still a qualification to which parliamentary candidates are subjected ; nor 
does there appear any desire to abolish this most flagitious impost on 
common sense and personal merit. Not that the Canadians are insensible 
to the defects of the legislative system, for they have forced the Crown to 
alter many of its prominent features—that, for instance, by which members 
of the Upper House were nominated by the Governor and his tools, the 
Executive Council. Except in the matter of postal arrangements, the 
Crown exercises a jealous control over the foreign relations of the colony, 
a course probably dictated by the old maxims of Roman and Punic policy. 
Whoever supposes that this systematic interference will not eventually 
embroil the Crown in a contest with the citizens, has more faith in the 
passiveness of public temper than we. Canada is the home of a race who 
have imported with them the best ideas and traditions of the first revolu- 
tion, whilst they abhor the excesses which forced their fathers into exile, 
and delivered up France to an anarchy, controlled only by the mob 
and the guillotine. The English element, not the old Puritan blood that 
gave us Washingtons, Adams, and Jacksons, but of acalmer and more de- 
cisive character, will be looking out for ascendancy and “ first profits” by- 
and-bye ; and if to these qualities we add the fire, combativeness, and ani- 
mosity of the Irish settlers, we have the characteristics of a population on 
whom no affront can be put with safety, and no wrong practised with entire 
immunity from evil consequences. 

The following outline of the laws and municipal institutions of Canada, 
which we take from the authorized pamphlet, will be found interesting :— 
“The laws of England were introduced into Upper Canada in 1791, and 
still prevail subject to the various alterations made from time to time by 
the local Parliament. ‘The laws of France, as they existed at, the conquest 
of Canada by Britain, prevail in Lower Canada, subject, also, to the altera- 
tions effected by the local Parliament, ‘The criminal and commercial laws 
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of England prevail there as in Upper Canada. The Parliament of Canada 
have, and exercise, entire control over the province. Upper Canada is 
divided into counties, forty-two in number; each county is divided into 
townships; so that, on an average, each township is about ten miles 
square. ‘The inhabigants of a township elect five ‘ councillors,’ the coun- 
cillors elect out of this number a presiding officer, who is designated the 
‘town reeve ;’ the town reeves of the different townships form the ‘ county 
council ;’ this council elect their presiding officer, who is styled the ‘ war- 
den.’ The town council and county council are municipal corporations, 
possessing the power to raise money for municipal purposes, such as making 
public improvements, opening and repairing roads and bridges. Repay. 
ment is secured by a tax on all the property in the township or county where 
the debt is incurred ; but no by-law for raising money can beenforced unless 
it has beea previously submitted to the electors, or people. Each corporation 
possesses the power of suing and is liable to be sued, and their by-laws, if ille- 
gal, are subject to be annulled by the superior courts of the province, at the in- 
stance of any elector. Each township council has the power to provide for the 
supportof common schools, under the provisions of the school law; toconstruct 
roads, bridges, water-courses, etc., to appoint path-masters or road- 
inspectors, etc. The county councils are charged with the construction 
and repairs of gaols and court-houses, roads, and bridges, houses of correc 
tion, and grammar schools, under the provisions of the school law; to 
grant moneys by loan to public works tending to the improvement of the 
county, and to levy taxes for the redemption of the debts incurred, 
subject to the proviso before mentioned, namely, the vote of the people. 
Villages not having a population over 1,000 are governed by a board of 
police, and are styled police villages; possessing over 1,000 inhabitants 
they become incorporated villages, and are governed by a council of five, 
whose reeve is a member of the county council, ex officio; as soon asa 
village acquires a population exceeding three thousand, it becomes a town, 
governed by a mayor and council, and is represented in the county council 
by a town reeve and deputy-town reeve. When the number of in- 
habitants exceeds 10,000 it may be created a city, and is governed by 8 
mayor, aldermen, and councilmen. All town reeves, wardens, mayors, 
and aldermen are, ex officio, justices of the peace. In Lower Canada & 
similar system prevails. That section of the province is divided into 
sixty counties, each of which has a county council, composed of 
the mayors of the local councils within the county. Every township, 
parish, or village, called local municipalities, elects seven councillors, who 
choose one of themselves as a presiding officer, styled the ‘mayor.’ The 
mayors forming the county council elect also a presiding officer, who in 
called the ‘warden.’ In Lower Canada there are four cities, five towns, 
and forty-three incorporated villages. Any tract of land, containing forty 
houses within any part of it, not exceeding sixty superficial arpents, may 
be erected into a village municipality on the presentation to the county 
council of a petition signed by thirty or more qualified resident electors. 
Whenever the population of an incorporated village amounts to 3,000 souls, 
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it may be proclaimed a town. Cities are erected only by legislative enact- 
ment. Every mayor and warden is, ex officio, a justice of the peace within 
the limits of the municipality wherein he has been elected or appointed, so 
long as he continues to act as mayor or warden.” 

The religious statistics of Canada may be thus classified :—The 
Catholic body comprises 1,500,000 members: its charities are nu- 
merous and flourishing, and every year sees fresh additions to their num- 
ber. The great bulk of the Catholic population resides in Lower Canada, 
and are chiefly of French extraction. The have spacious and magnificent 
churches and convents, and are governed by a hierarchy and priesthood 
second to none in religious fervour and administrative ability. ‘In round 
numbers, the members of the Church of England may be set down at 
403,000 ; Church of Scotland at 114,000 ; Free Presbyterians at 114,000; 
other Presbyterians at 100,000; Wesleyan Methodists at 180,000; 
Episcopal Methodists at 75,000 ; other Methodist denominations at 80,000 ; 
Baptists 70,000; and Lutherans (chiefly Danes and Norwegians) at 18,000. 
It isa happy omen for the future of Canada that her tranquillity has 
but seldom been disturbed by sectarian strifes and jealousies. The 
various denominations dwell side by side in the happiest unanimity; and, 
but for the wretched and degraded Orange faction which lifts its head 
at times, and, inspired by a demoniacal political and religious rancour, 
disturbs the political peace, Canada might be taken as the land of religious 
toleration, par excellence. ‘That a handful of contemptible fanatics, whose 
programme is ‘‘ ourselves and the constitution,” should be powerful enough 
to fan the embers of worn-out prejudices into a blaze when it suits their 
purpose, is a fact to be deplored. There is reason, however, to hope that 
the good sense and tolerant principles of the colony will eventually put 
down those miscreants, and that the blind and savage bigotry by which 
they are animated, will take its place amongst the other evils of the past, 
The educational system of the colony, though not entirely free from defects, 
at least incongruities, affords fair proofs of the liberality of the dominant 
class, and their harmonious relations with the other sections of the com- 
munity. In Upper Canada the townships are divided into school districts, 
Where this arrangement is of long date the school-houses are well and 
handsomely built, and abundantly supplied with maps, globes, Jabaratories, 
and other essential requisites. The common schools are supported by and 
under the direct control of the government. In 1858 a sum of nearly 
£9,000 was expended on their maintenance. The teachers are duly qualified, 
having to pass an examination not remarkable for the stupid peculi- 
atities which characterize the competitive system at home. Salaries vary 
from £130 to £40 in the country, and from £280 to £75 in towns and 
cities. In Upper Canada a license issued from the provincial normal school, 
entitling a teacher to act, is taken as a guarantee of his efficiency and ex- 
amination by the county board of education is dispensed with. This 
institution closely resembles in plan and purpose the “* Head Model School” 
in this country. It trains annually.from 100 to 150 male and female teachers. 
Referring once more to the pamphlet, we have the following account of. 
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the state and success of the educational system in Upper and Lower 
Canada :— 

‘In 1842, the number of common schools in Upper Canada was 1,721, 
attended by 65,978 children ; in 1858 the number of schools was 3,866, 
attended by 293,683 children, and the average time during which the 
schools were open was 10 months and 6 days. This astonishing increase, 
in so short a period, speaks volumes for the condition and progress of 
elementary education in Upper Canada. Each school section is governed by 
an elective corporation, styled school trustees, and is supplied, partly at 
Government expense, with a small library of selected literature. The 
namber of volumes which have been already distributed for this purpose 
amounts to 532,893. The free school system is gaining ground in many 
parts of Canada; the principle it involves implies the support of commor 
schools, open to all, by a general tax, and the non-exaction of fees. Any 
school sectien may adopt it by the vote of the majority of its inhabitants, 
Separate schools for Catholics are sanctioned under certain regulations. The 
grammar schools and academies are 121 in number, with 5,530 pupils, 
They are intended to form a connecting link between the common 
schools and the Universities. Teachers must be graduates of some Univer- 
sity; they receive an allowance from government in addition to fees, 
The amount raised for grammar school purposes in 1858 was £15,123 
sterling. Besides a richly endowed provincial University, supplied with a 
complete staff of highly competent professors and lecturers, there are 
several other Universities and Colleges in Upper Canada, in connection with 
different religious denominations. ‘The standard of education adopted in 
some of the Canadian Universities assimilates as closely as possible to that 
established in the time-honoured institutions of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the ranks of the professional staffs are generally supplied from the 
same unfailing sources. All the expenses of a full University course in 
Toronto need not exceed £60 sterling per annum, board and tuition in- 
cluded. ‘To the provincial University, and to the University of Trinity 
College, in connection with the Church of England, scholarships are at- 
tached, which vary in value from £18 to £40 sterling per annum. ‘These 
are awarded (at annual examinations) to successful candidates competing 
for them, The educational statistics of Upper Canada may be thus summed 
up :—In 1858, there were in actual operation 12 Universities and Colleges, 
121 grammar schools and academies, 255 private schools, and 3,866 common 
schools ; making in the aggregate, 4,254 educational institutions, teaching 
806,626 pupils and students, and costing the country, in great part by self- 
imposed taxation, £303,200 sterling. In Lower Canada, a system of eda- 
cation, in most respects similar to that which has just been described exists, 
and is rapidly obtaining favour among the people. The superior schools 
there are of a very high order, and many of the seminaries attached to 
religious houses are well endowed and amply provided with efficient pro- 
fessors and teachers. In addition to the Laval University and MeGill 
College, the educational institutions in Lower Canada are thus classed in 
the report of the Superintendent of Education for the year 1858 :— 
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Superior Schools .. ... ... 10; No. of Pupils... ... ... 438 

Secondary do, «+ eee eee «170; No. of pupils... ... ... 25,224 

Wormal dow. oo we ove 3; No. of pupils... ... .. 213 

Special do. saa? eae: Lae 2; No. of pupils .. ... .. 57 

Primary do. ... «... .. 2,800; No. of pupils... ... ...130,940 

Total No. of Schools, ... ... 2,985; Total No. of pupils ...156,872 
Total of contributions ... ... s+ « £91,879 sterling. 


The increas¢ in the number of pupils was, in 1858, 7,188, against 
6,557, in 1857 ; and the increase in contributions, since 1856, amounts to 
52,632 dollars. Every year will witness great extension. The cost 
of a full course of superior education in Lower Canada is even less than in 
Upper Canada.” 

We may pick ont from the aggregate of private schools, as especially 
worthy of notice, the schools under the care and direction of the Nuns of 
Loretto, the Sisters of St. Joseph, the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, the 
Fathers of the Order of St. Basil, and the Brothers of the Christian Doctrine. 
In the diocese of Toronto alone there are seventy churches and chapels, 
forty stations, and thirty-four priests. The number of colleges and convents 
are four, of schools sixty ; and the Catholic population of the diocese is 
close upon 50,000. 

Such is Canada. - Again we repeat, if emigration must continue, let 
our people avoid the States, and carry their capital, industry, and intelligerice, 
to a country where the experiment is attended with less hazard. In every 
department of material wealth, Canada is before the States. Her mineral 
treasures are enormous; her fisheries inexhaustible; her soil cheap and 
productive; nor need our emigrants be deterred by the stories which they 
may hear of the rigourous severity of the climate. They will shortly 
accustom themselves to a temperature which braces the nerves and gives a 
healthy circulation to the blood whose snows bring with them health and 
fertility. Under all aspects, Canada is the best ground for the Irish farmer 
who labours to turn his small means and earnest industry te the best ad- 
vantage. It offers homes and properties to millions such as he. It must 
be the fault of the Irish if they do not shortly become arising power in that 
great colony. 
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PRIMROSE. 





“The flow’r that's like thy face, pale primrose.” —SuAKsPEARE. 
“ Lighting the green wood with its sunny smile.”—SHrLLey. 


Hark! I hear the soft peal of my fairy-love’s bell, 

As he calls me to wake from my trance in this dell, 
Where, thro’ the dark winter I slept, while bright gleams 
Of Spring’s coming joy soothed my wind-cradled dreams. 
VOL, I, 24 
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Now the tempests are gone, and rude Winter's afar, 
In the bleak icy North where no pretty flow’rs are : 
And on rose-coloured wings glides dear Spring to the earth— 
Lo! she breathes o’er this bank, and sweet sisters have birth. 


Spring, gentle Spring, why so long did’st thou stay ? 
Dearest mother! ah! promise thoul’t ne’er go away 

From thy children who love thee and live in thy look, 
Who languish and die, when by thee they’re forsook. 


Thou art here, kindest mother, I feel thy sweet kiss, 

And no fear of drear Winter o’ershadows my bliss— 

Come forth, lovely sisters, and hie thro’ the dale, 

While, like coy nymphs, we blush, fondly woo’d by the gale. 


See! the butterfly comes thro’ the hawthorn glade 

To tell to his primrose what conquests he made : 

‘¢ That his heart’s all mine own,” this his tale is to me, 
“ That I still am his lady-love, queen of the lea!” 


Yet, while he plays the rover and flirts in far bow’rs, 
Many lovers come courting me, bees, birds, and flow’rs. 
With these rivals I laugh, and, if modest and meek, 

I at times allow one to salute my soft cheek. 


Thus I pass the bright day: and now, dew-bringing eve, 
Round the deep clouds of gold which the day-splendours leave, 
Hangs a rich purple fringe, stretching into the West, 

Till its folds on the dim mountain-tops seem to rest. 


Ere I close my meek lids, comes the rich glow-worm nigh, 
And he lights his night-lamp with a gleam from mine eye ; 
While my crimson-leaved sister, the evening primrose, 
Brighter shines in the rays her lamp-lover bestows. 


As my nodding head’s drooping, kind dews o’er me weep, 
And the black beetle’s lullaby hums me to sleep, 

Then my dreams give me back all the joys of the day— 
Dost thou envy the primrose her happiness, say ? 


ANEMONE. 


‘* A hero’s blood supplied its bloom.”—-CAMPBELL. 
*Fiom the soft wings of vernal breezes shed Anemone.” —THoMson. 


In the clime of the brave, by nations sung, 

From the breast of beautiful Greece I’ve sprung ; 
At my birth, earth blushed thro’ a crimson tide, 
For tnat I should live young Adonis died. 
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From the reeking stream by his young heart shed 
Meek Anemoné raised het purple head : 

And, since that far time to the present hour, 
Earth nurses no bud like the soft wind flower. 


By the breathing of gentlest winds that blow, 
When vernal skies in blue beauty glow ; 

I’m awaked from sleep, and the sun’s bright beams 
Chase the gloom away of my Winter dreams, 


And Venus comes through the brightening air, 
And she tends my leaves with a lover’s care, 
And sceats my bloom with her heavenly breath, 
As she sighs and sighs for Adonis’ death. 


And at eventide, in the clear cold skies, 

She weeps o'er the flower, his life-blood dyes; 
And her big tears fall like a silver rain 

Of dew-drops spangling the moon-bright plain. 


And softer than Zephyrus’ softest sigh, 

When he glides serene thro’ the breathless sky, 
Are the odours exhaled from my fragrant breast, 
By the sorrowing goddess of love caressed ! 


I am born in spring—before Summer fades, 
Or Pomona reddens the weodland glades ; 
Ere yellow leaves are by Autumn strewn— 
Lo! gentle Anemoné’s life is flown. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


The Naiad-like lily of the vale, 
Whom love makes so fair and passion so pale.” 
SHELLEY. 
I live and bloom here, ’tis my own native vale, 
Unassuming, secluded, meek, humble, and pale 
As the fair-bosomed maid 
Who roams thro’ this glade 
To meet her young lover, and hear-his love-tale. 


The butterfly bears me the wish of the rose, 

“That I’d leave my lone vale for the bank where she glows, 
To adorn the parterre 
With my pale beauty, rare, 

Nor live hidden there, where no other flow’r blows.” 
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But I tell the bright rose, this lone vale’s dear to me 

As to her is the bank where rich garden flow’rs be ; 
Very lonely, ’tis true, 
Yet so beautiful, you, 

Dearest rose, would stay, too, should you come visit me. 


I will tell you the beauties of this lovely dell, 

And I know to the garden you’d soon give farewell ; 
And live here, happy, free, 
As the wild wingéd bee 

That each morning wakes me, as he leaves his soft cell. 


Thro’ the breast of this vale glides a murmuring river, 
Whose clear flowing waters are musical ever ; 

And the young willows lave 

Their green hair inits wave, 
While my sisters’ broad leaves on the sparkling tide quiver. 


All along its green margin a star-studded cluster 

Of many-hued wild flowers, honey-bathed, muster ; 
And all bright insect things, 
Each, on transparent wings, 

To his flow’r as he clings, shines with chrysolite lustre. 


Wilt thou come ? Down the vale, lo! young Zephyrus playing, 
Ever gay e’en as he with loved Cupid went maying : 

Here, he loves only me, 

If thou com’st thou shalt see 
He’s forgetful of thee, while thro’ this valley straying. 


The azure-winged kingfisher dwells here with me, 
And all the sweet song-birds that love to live free. 
Ah! what songs can’st thou hear 
In thy man-watched parterre ? 
But if thou wert here, oh! how charmed thou would’st be. 


Then thy rich garden leave, hie thee here on the gale, 
And most welcome thon’lt be to thy lily’s own vale. 
Long and loving we’ll live, 
Each to each joy shall give, 
Thou wilt come, dearest rose, let thy lily prevail. 
Joun Duaaan. 
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THE TWO LENORES. 
CHAPTER III. 


Wuen I again entered the dining-room, a cozy picture met my eyes 
It{ was a long, lofty room, wainscotted high with oak, and curtained with 
crimson. The table was spread with snowy damask and glittering china 
and silver, and the steaming urn announced that tea was ready. Two 
wide arm-chairs yawned at either side of the hearth, and upon the rug 
before the ruddy fire stood Lenore and her other guardian, I felt almost jealous 
to find them such good friends already ; she was laughing blithely as I 
came in, and he was looking at her with an admiring, half-puzzled expression. 
I was proud to see my darling look so lovely, on this her first introduction 
to the critical eyes of her new world. She wore a plain, flowing black silk 
dress. A blue ribbon lay under her tiny lace collar, and was fastened by 
a single diamond; except this, she wore no ornament but the silken 
treasure of her hair, which, in the red fire-light, hung like a laminous cloud 
about her face. She was too young and healthy to feel much fatigue, and 
her cold drive had left her blooming freshly like a young rose. She ap- 
pealed to me, langhingly, as I sat down. 

* Aunt, here is Dr. Redmond catechising me about the way to hold 
two horses in hand, how to pyll them up and how to give them rein; and 
he will scarcely believe that I drove all the way from that old bridge which 
he calls the White Ford. I tell the name in plain English, but he trans- 
lates in into some outlandish language which he calls my mother tongue. 
Now, did’at I drive the whole way ¢” 

I told her I was ready to swear it in any court of justice. 

“Now, Sir, you must be satisfied!” she said, and danced over to the 
tea-table; “I am going to instal myself as mistress at once, and make the 
tea, if you have no objection, Aunt!” 

She looked such a graceful, good little fairy at the head of her large 
table that I did not wonder at the doctor’s puzzle of admiration. She 
seemed to be something new to him, a specimen of a species hitherto un- 
heard of. 

Mr. Howard came in, just as she was pouring out the first cup, and 
informed us that * the poor man felt much ease, and would soon sleep.” 
I thought he made rather an uonecessary fuss in telling us this, for the doctor, 
who had just come from setting the man’s leg, had told it to us before. 
He then apologized for his intrusion, and prepared to take leave; but I, 
interpreting Lenore’s hospitable looks, begged he would delay his departure, 
and join us at tea. He needed no pressing, and found a chair imme- 
diately. 

1 had now an opportunity to examine this Mr. Rodolph Howard more 
at my leisure. Talking gaily and cheerfully, with the lamplight fall upon 
his handsome face, and curling brown hair, I could not but admit him to 
be one of the most fascinating young men I had ever met; and yet I felt 
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a most unaccountable dislike to him, dislike which I felé was absurd, and 
should be overcome. 

It was not long before I yielded to the charm of his manner. He spoke 
eloquently on every subject of interest that was started. He seemed to 
have read, and travelled, and experimentalized more than any man I had 
ever known. I had seen but little of men of his class, but Dr. Redmond, 
of whom I had formed a high opinion, sat almost dumb, while he kept 
the conversation lively, with the most brilliant ease. I have since seen 
more of the world, and marvel at my own want of penetration. 

We talked of music, and Dr. Redmond smiled while he told ns of 
Mr. Howard’s surpassing genius for it. He said his friend—who had 
been much in the country for the last three years, and owned a shooting 
lodge” not far away—had not been many weeks in the neighbourhood when 
he discovered that Aylemere Hall contained an organ; that he had made 
interest with Mrs. Martin, the housekeeper, to allow him to come in and 
out as often as he pleased; that he had himself tuned the organ and set 
it to rights; and that, by keeping the library well aired with fires, and 
practising on it almost daily, he had succeeded in rescuing the fine old 
instrument from its dangerous state of neglect, and restored it to almost 
its original power. 

“You cannot think, Miss Ennis,” said Howard, taking the word 
from the doctor, “how much pleasure I have owed to you, while you 
were quite ignorant of my existence. Evening after evening I have 
come here at dusk, and with intense delight have wakened up the 
echoes of this ghostly old house by my wild improvisings—a very 
ghostly old house it was, I assure you, less than a year ago, with cob- 
webs and damp in the passages. And these rooms, I can scarcely believe 
them the same now, even though I have watched the gradual relieving 
process that has restored them to life. I must say, I regret the ghosts, 
rude as it may seem, I find it hard to say ‘ good-bye’ to the organ.” 

“Qh! please, Mr. Howard,” cried Lenore, “do not think of bidding 
good-bye to what you love so much, merely because I am mistress ” 
here, instead of the ghosts. I do hope you will come as often as you 
like, and ‘waken up the echoes.’ You shali only have two attentive 
listeners more. Shan’t he, aunt ?” 

Howard smiled a pleased acknowledgment of this frank invitation, and 
soon after the gentlemen took leave. 

My thoughts, on entering my little room were neither sad nor plea- 
sant, I had contracted a mingled aversion and liking for Howard, without 
being able to say truly which it was predominated. Even when the in- 
fluence of his presence was removed, and I could soberly analyse these 
feelings, I was still puzzled; so I drifted from conjecture to conjecture, 
until sleep weighed down my eyelids, and stopped the round of speculation. 

Next day I had a long interview with the housekeeper, and enlightened 
myself upon several points. 

The name of this functionary, as has been said, was Martin, and I re- 
cognised in her a favourite servant of Carmel, whom she had taken at her 
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marriage, and treated with the greatest indulgence. I now recollected dis- 
tinctly, how much I used to dislike her fawning manner to her mistress, 
and her arrogance towards her fellow-servants. I remembered her mar- 
riage with the son of a neighbouring farmer, and how glad I was to see 
her out of the house, and how generous Carmel was to her on the occasion. 
I now learned that the dark girl was her daughter, born onthe same day as 
Lenore, and called from her ; but “ Lenore” being an unfamiliar name to 
those about her, the child had always been known as “ Nora.” 

When Carmel had been obliged to hurry away to her distant native 
land and leave her ehild behind, she had left the little Lenore to be nursed 
by Mrs. Martin. The woman had kept her till she was in her second year, 
‘when Carmel, pining for the baby, Philip had had it conveyed to her. 
During this time, Mrs. Martin, who was a widow almost as soon as she 
was a mother, had lived.in the hall as caretaker, and in this capacity she 
had remained in it ever since. She seemed to have quarrelled with her hus- 
band’s relations, and to have made but few friends around her. I did not 
wonder at it when I remembered her ever arrogant bearing towards her 
equals. I knew she was not changed in this respect. Many years of 
seclusion, while occupying a situation so important, were not likely to 
render her more humble. Indeed, there were lines on her face which told 
their own story. Her humility to me now was overdone. I could not 
help wondering if she remembered the tacitly hostile understanding which 
had existed between us in former days. I was not now surprised at her 
daughter’s haughty face, still less did I marvel when I learned how the 
girl had been reared like a hermit in the great, lonely, mildewed house, 
with no companion but her unhealthy-minded mother. No doubt, pride 
had been her first lesson. She had been taught to set great store on her 
beautiful face, and to count herself as infinitely superior to any of the 
peasantry around her. She had learned to read and write at the nearest 
village school. While very young she had—being in no wise disposed to 
work more than was necessary—retired from the field of learning covered 
with glory, in other words, with the reputation of being “ a great scholar ;” 
and this, again, had contributed to fan the flame of her conceit. But, as far 
as I could see, she had not won any better feeling among her young school- 
fellows than envoy. As she grew up and developed into greater beauty 
day by day, her mother had gone to singular expense in order that in her 
dress as well as in her person she might be superior to the ordinary peasant 
girls about. | 

Since she had left off going to school she had spent her time chiefly 
in reading, her studies being confined to a lot of trashy old novels which 
she had discovered in an old book-case, the worst food for such a mind 
under such circumstances. Sitting in some window recess, surrounded by 
dilapidated grandeur, she had devoured volume after volume of nonsensical 
rubbish, till I do not wonder that her brain was turned, and she fancied 
herself a heroine of the first water. All this information I drew directly 
and indirectly from our housekeeper. What the woman’s motive could 
have been for thus bringing up her child, in a way altogether above her 
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station, I could not conceive. Pride itself could hardly be blind to the 
inevitably miserable consequences. It seemed to me that she had been 
strangely sowing the wind to reap the whirlwind. It struck me, too, that 
she showed more pride in the girl than love for her ; probably, as might 
have been expected, she had met with little gratitude, or anything to keep 
love stirring in return for her cruel indulgence. Mrs. Martin was profuse 
in her expressions of attachment to the family, and devotion to her young 
mistress and foster-child. I cut her harangue as short as possible, and 
got her as quietly as might be out of the room, devoutly wishing that she 
and Nora were located anywhere but in Aylemere Hall. 

I was turning these things in my mind, and revolving the possibility 
of getting rid of them, when I discovered that Lenore was not at all of 
my way of thinking. Lenore was at that bright young period of life 
when existence is a streak of sunshine and life itself a city of wonders 
and delights, at whose jewelled gates the eager feet are pressing to enter, 
Her young spirit was teeming with love and generosity to all its kind, and 
bore still the dew of childhood’s fresh all-trustingness glistening on its 
wings. Like most young girls, she had a broad dash of'romance in her 
character, and her imagination was at once excited by Norah’s wild beanty 
and odd disposition. She was delighted with Mrs. Martin’s evident love 
for, and devotion to her; and certainly, when I discovered, by many little 
proofs, that this affection of the housekeeper was genuine, I became much 
more disposed to feel leniently towards her. 

Lenore would spend hours of an evening in the housekeeper’s room, 
listening to stories of her father and mother, of which Mrs. Martin had a 
never-failing store. Sometimes I followed her there on different pretences, 
bat Nora was never to be seen on these occasions, she seemed to shun us; 
Lenore tried various means of winning her trust and good-will, but in 
vain—she always fled at our approach. Strangely enough, from whatever 
cause, her mother always seemed uneasy at her appearance and relieved 
when she absented herself, as she did for hours and days together—either 
hiding herself in some unoccupied room or rambling through the wood or 
up the mountain, no one knew where. When I compared her mother’s 
apparent want of affection for the girl with the foolishly-indulgent rearing 
she had given her I was much puzzled. 

Meanwhile, Howard and the doctor were constant visiters at the hall, 
and in their genial society the winter evenings passed pleasantly and swiftly 
away. The mornings were amply filled with occupation—housekeeping 
duties for me and heavy business for Lenore, in the shape of cutting out 
work for her school, making petticoats for her old women, practising her 
music, or reading German. We dined early; and after dinner, if it were 
dry at all, Lenore would wrap herself in a shawl and take some favourite 
book out into the wood, not far, and enjoy pleasure in her own way till it grew 
too dark to read. Then she would trip round the back way into the house- 
keeper’s room, to warm herself at the fire and hear stories. From this 
retreat [ was generally obliged to summon her when the arrival of one or 
both of our gentlemen visiters warned me of tea-time. And then the little 
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girl would come in, with her fresh, smiling face, and bid them cheery 
welcome, and pour out their tea, and play hostess, with such a winning 
grace and innocent friendliness, that I did not wonder they came and came 
again. 

After tea, Dr. Redmond read “Pendennis” aloud to us, while we 
worked, and Juno, the doctor's dog, lay curled upon the folds of Lenore’s 
gown, winking in the firelight. On these occasions Mr. Howard usually 
amused himself in sketching the different characters in the story as it went 
along, making most absurdly clever caricatures of the most sentimental 
parts, and sending them fluttering across the table into Lenore’s work- 
basket. At each production the story was interrupted by our laughter. 
Or, quite as often, Howard would leave us after tea, and generally a mes- 
sage would come in a few moments to know if Miss Ennis would be kind 
enough to say where she had left Haydn’s ** Mass” or Rossini’s “ Stabat 
Mater,” etc., etc., or if Miss Ennis happened to know where Mr..Howard’s 
portfolio had been put. Of course, Miss Ennis could not but go to find 
the missing article, and in a little while we were sure to hear the hum and 
swell of the organ summoning us to the library. 

More than once, on my way thither at these times, I have met Nora 
hurrying past me, with her face as black as night. That girl haunted the 
library when it was dark and empty, aud fied from it like one frenzied 
whenever Lenore’s hand stirred the fire to a blaze or Howard’s touched 
the keys of the organ. What evil spirit could possess the girl? Those 
encounters always revived old unpleasant thoughts, and gave me the heart- 
ache for the night. I did not mention my uneasinéss to Lenore, knowing 
how deeply she would be pained to hear that any one around her was un- 
ehappy. 

Such constant and social intercourse, kept up in the wintry seclusion 
of such a place as Aylemere, almost necessarily made us all familiar 
friends in the course of a few months. I liked both our friends. Howard 
entertained me, and I could not but admire his fine person and versatile 
talents. I could almost have forgiven him his self-conceit, so completely 
had he won me from my first prejudices. ButI liked the doctor much 
better; he was not such an Apollo, had not so many pretty accomplish- 
ments at his finger-ends; but I firmly believed taat he had depths within 
him which Howard could not sound. When his eye met mine, enforcing 
his words, I felt that a true soul looked forth from under his straight, dark 
brows. I knew him to be a man of ability in his profession, for I had 
seen his name long before I had seen himself, as author, upon several 
valuable works. I knew he was a charitable man, for he attended all 
the poor who needed his help, without asking fee or return of any kind. 
More than this, I soon saw that he loved my Lenore with a manly, hidden 
love that would not grieve her generous young heart, by asking for that 
which I knew he believed was given to another. 

Time went on, taking with it the snows and storms and the cozy 
Winter-evenings, covering the beech-tree at my window with fresh, new 
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greea, and clothing the world with new beauty. Our highland home 
was wonderful in its summer aspect, so purple its hills, so blue its skies, 
so sky-blue its lakes. Lenore called it fairy-land; and if it were, she was 
the fairy queen, in her white dress, lying among the ferns, paddling on 
the lake, or flitting among the wavering sunbeams in the leafy, shady wood, 

In May we had a new face at our tea-table; and the dark nooks in 
the wood and the deserted rooms in the house, where Norah used to lark 
and mope, were haunted no longer. It is rather difficult to explain how 
this change came about, but I will do it in as few words as possible. 

Though, happily, I knew that my society was dear to Lenore and 
valued by her, I did not disguise from myself or her that she must neces- 
sarily fell lonely sometimes in Aylemere, and long for the companionship 
of young girls like herself. She had often spoken of her longing for a sister, 
or some one who would be to her like one. Since the first week of her com- 
ing to Aylemere, Lenore had taken the most extraordinary fancy to her foster- 
sister, and, strange to say, Nora’s wilfulness and caprice only seemed to 
increase her interest in her. She made a thousand excuses for her, and 
was fond of speculating on what she might have been, had she been judi- 
ciously reared and educated. I knew that she was revolving many schemes 
for Norah’s reformation, but I expected that she, for whom so many plans 
were made, would herself balk them all. 

It was one May-day that Lenore first, with a good deal of trepidation, 
opened her mind to me, and asked my approbation of a scheme on which 
she had set her heart. This was to adopt Nora as her sister. She wished 
to have her live in the house, and dress and appear in every way as her 
equal. She would set to work and teach her everything she knew her- 
self, nor rest till she had made a lady of her in every respect. Whene 
she had succeeded thus far, and won the passionate love and gratitude 
which she was convinced would outgush from Nora’s proud heart at the 
touch of kindness and sympathy, then Lenore would take her to London, 
and give her every advantage. ‘“‘ We can take a nice little house in 
Brompton, aunt, and Nora and I, we two Lenores, can take lessons together 
in music, and go to the museum for drawing. It will be delightful, show- 
ing her all the sights of London. And then [ shall have a sister. She 
will look so beautiful in her new position, and she will be so happy!” 

When I say, reader, that I consented to this wild proposal, 1 owe it 
to myself to say also that I did at first what I could to opposeit. 1 
had not the same trust in Nora’s gratitude and affection, as a return for all 
that Lenore could do for her. She was the very last person I should have 
chosen as a suitable object for such an experiment. But Lenore had so set 
her heart on it, she had so little of what girls usually called pleasure, and 
her generosity was really so beautiful to me, that I was fain to yield her 
, the point. 

At last I compromised the matter. I said, “I will sanction your 
teaching the girl; and, if she show disposition to improve or talents that 
can be cultivated, I allow you to treat her as your equal, and take her to 
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London, with the understanding that you are putting her in the way of 
earning her bread. If she prove clever and manageable, and profit by her 
advantages, she can easily get a situation as governess or teacher of some 
kind. To more than this I cannot permit you to bind yourself. In after 
years when you are your own mistress, and Nora has been proved, you will 
see more clearly where to limit your bounty.” : 

Dr. Redmond, when consulted, agreed with me, his eyes watered as they 
rested on Lenore’s face, beaming with generous enthusiasm. He turned 
from her with a sigh. I knew it was at least half’ for the anticipated 
failure of the child’s pet scheme. And so it was arranged that Nora was 
to be received, amongst us an equal. 

I could not but wonder how Lenore meant to open the question to Nora. 
I knew that she was nervous and timid about it, and that it would be no 
small difficulty for her, even to get speech of the girl at all. 

A few days passed, during which Lenore busied herself in fitting up a 
nice little room near her own, and making it pretty and comfortable as 
though it were for some dear friend. She also altered several nice dresses 
of her own, for Nora was larger and stouter than she, and placed them ia 
the wardrobe. 

One evening Lenore went into the housekeeper’s room, and: found Nora 
there alone. ‘Ihe girl, after making a stiff curtsy, muttered something 
about going to fetch her mother, and was hurrying off, as usual, when 
Lenore took her kindly by the hand and asked her to wait, as she wished 
te talk to her about something which would be for her good. 

Nora said, proudly, “ Thank you, Miss; but my mother can keep me, 
and I don’t want to take a situation.” She thought Lenore wanted to 
engage her for a lady’s maid, and her headstrong pride rebelled against 
any servile occupation. 

“No, Nora, only listen to me,” urged Lenore, in the most sweet-tem- 
pered way, “you mistake my meaning altogether. I have no sister, Nora, 
and [ want.to ask you to be one to me. I want you to live with me like 
a lady, Nora, and I will teach you everything I can. I am sure you are 
clever and will work hard. Education will raise you to the level of those 
who seem above you now, and make you independent. I have prepared a 
nice little room for you up stairs, and there are plenty of books iu the library. 
We can study there in the mornings, and take walks together in the after- 
noons, and in the evenings we can draw or work. I shall so like to teach 
youto do both. You shall have sufficient pocket-money and suitable 
dresses ; we shall be so happy. Dear Nora, won’t you come, this very 
evening ?” 

I happened to be passing by the door at the moment when Lenore 
made her proposal, and paused to observe the singular scene. 

Lenore spoke all this quickly and nervously, for Nora’s face at first was 
sullen and unpromising, but, as my generous child went on, and her real 
intentions dawned on the girl’s mind, her eyes widened, her lips parted, the 
blood burnt on her cheeks, and surfeited pride dilated her nostrils. 

She did not fall on her knees, nor cry, nor kiss my Lenore’s bountiful 
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little hand, as I thought an impulsive Irish peasant girl ought to do when 
favours are unexpectedly heaped on her, but in a state of intoxication, 
wavering between delight and uncertainty, she merely stared at her bene- 
factress and stammered— 

“Do you mean that you will make me a lady, like yourself ?” 

**T do,” said,Lenore, smiling ;.‘‘ I want you to be my sister—I want to 
make you happy. Will you come with me, now, and I will try to make 
you believe go ?” 

“*T will come,” said Nora; and, as the two passed me coming out, I was 
amazed to see Nora looking as pale and cool as ever. 

** Well, in all my tolerably long experience, I never met so strange a 
creature!” was my thought, as I watched them pass up the staircase, those 
two of the same name, so singularly divided in character, looks, birth, and 
so oddly brought together by circumstances and impulse. 

I have said that it was May when this happened. We sat now in the 
evenings in the drawing-room, which was a lighter and more summer-like 
room than the dining-room. We always had a fire in the evenings; the 
room was large, and night is always chill in the neighbourhood of the 
mountains. ‘The room was a pretty one, with flowing curtains, and wide 
windows, its colouring was rich and delicate, and it was amply supplied 
with Parian statuettes and stands of fresh flowers. Howard used to quiz 
Lenore aud say, that her drawing-room looked like a gallery of fine arts, 
and smelt like a flower-garden. 

This evening, about half an hour after witnessing the (to me) porten- 
tous scene in the housekeeper’s room, I was entering the drawing-room, 
with a jar of preserves in my hand and many misgivings on my mind, 
when I paused on the threshold in a shock, half of surprise, half of dismay, 
a young lady was arranging the pots in a window-stand, with the setting 
sun full upon her figure. She was dressed in a white muslin, embroidered 
with a scarlet flower, her dark hair was artistically arranged, and a blossom 
of scarlet geranium was fastened among the plaits. She looked beautiful 
n the extreme, and queenly enough for any station. 

I took fear to my heart that moment when I saw what a lady Nora 
made at the first starting. I went forward and held out my hand. and 
tried to congratulate her as kindly as I could on the improvement in her 
condition. She curtsied and said coldly that “ she hoped she should give 
satisfaction.” 

At these odd words it struck me that she had intrenched herself and 
her impertinent pride behind the most audacious and unaccessible subter- 
fuge. She was determined to appear to think that she was required by 
Lenore for her own convenience, and was rather conferring a benefit than 
receiving one. When this dawned full upon me, I would have given some 
hundreds of my child’s property to rid her of Nora. But the thing was 
irrevocable. 

Soon Lenore came in, looking like a grave little sprite in her cloudy 
grey dress. Her manner to Nora was tender and anxious. A stranger, 
seeing the two, would have imagined that Lenore was the timid dependent, 
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secking to anticipate the wishes of her benefactress, and Nora the stately, 
high-born lady, condescending to patronize the shrinking little girl beside 
her. 

Howard came in a little time, and I saw Lenore’s eager, questioning leok 
in his face, as she presented her “ new sister.” I had some time seen that 
she prized Ais opinion (ah me!) above any one else’s. He looked thunder- 
struck and his face clouded over; evidently, he was exceedingly displeased 
at this new move, though I could not conceive for a moment what business 
it was of his. 

Lenore looked discouraged and disappointed that she met no look of 
sympathizing approbation. Howard, in the most sarcastically polite tone 
asked, “and, pray, by what name am I to know this lady ¢” 

Lenore resented this, and plucking up courage, answered rather defiantly, 
and then turned from him in extreme vexation ; while Nora, crimson to 
her hair, and, with a perfect thunderbolt sitting on her black eyebrows, 
retired silently to a distant seat by the window, from which she could 
not be coaxed all the evening. 

For my part—though I felt puzzled and vexed at Howard, I must own 
that I rather relished seeing Nora’s intolerable pride lowered. I sat 
silently at my work all that evening with no pleasant thoughts, indeed, it 
was the first unhappy evening I bad spent in Aylemere ; Howard soon 
engrossed Lenore. One of his bright looks conquered her ill-humour ; and 
I believe Nora might have indulged her temper in the corner to her heart’s 
content, had not Dr. Redmond come in, and, (with as much respect and 
consideration as if she were a countess,) endeavoured to make her talk to 
him, but all in vain. Finding this, he brought out the chess-table, and 
volunteered to teach her the game. This she would have refused if she 
had dared, bnt he had a quiet way of mastering rebellious spirits, and she, 
stubborn as she was, felt herself under the influence of a gentle but even 
firmer will than her own. 

At bed-time Lenore seemed conscience-stricken on reeollecting how muefa 
she had been attending to Howard and how little to Nora. Both the- 
gentlemen noted her confusion with a smile, Howard’s was one of triumph, 
as he collected his sketches and prepared to take leave. The doctor’swas 
a painfully sad one; and, with his usual unselfish taet, he relieved the child 
by starting a proposal for a summer-day excursion to some place of interest 
in the neighbourhood. 

When we took our candles, Lenore conducted Nora to her pretty 
room, with the most sisterly kindness. I fancy she got little thanks for it. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Three months passed, daring which it became every day more clear 
to me that Lenore returned Howard’s evident love for her ; and I lived in 
hourly expectation of the child’s asking my consent to be his wife. I can- 
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not say that the prospect of such a marriage made me very happy, and 
yet I could urge no objection to it. Howard was young, gifted, handsom 
good-tempered, and had besides the reputation of great wealth. What 
could my objection be? And yet my heart went not with it. I could 
not help wishing that it had been the worthy Doctor who had won my 
child’s heart. I was even debarred from asking counsel of him, in my 
uneasy speculations, for I saw how it was with the good man. He had 
his own share of trouble to wrestle with. 

Meanwhile, Nora was behaving hérself much better than I had ex. 
pected from her unpromising beginning. I cannot say that she was much 
more amiable, but she was less sullen, and applied herself to learn with 3 
degree of energy that amazed me and delighted Lenore. I began to ven- 
ture a hope that Lenore’s attempt would be blest, and that Time—wonder- 
worker that he is—might even convert Nora to gentle and companionable 
ways. Howard had quite altered his manner to her. He now talked 
to her in that good-humoured, bantering way that we use to a wilfal child, 
he even paid her little kindnesses, and attentions for Lenore’s sake, who 
was quite happy to see them friends. 

Meanwhile, my dear friend the doctor was rarely and more rarely seen 
at the hall. He seemed to feel that his presence did not affect the happi- 
ness of our family group. Lenore was vexed when she missed him; but 
she accepted his excuses, and never dreamed of the real cause of his ab- 
sence. 

I was becoming reconciled to the existing state of things, and hoping 
that it was all going to turn out for the best, when an accident, trifling in 
itself, happened to destroy my peace of mind and rouse up a thousand 
doubts and fears to torment me. 

One evening I had some linen to Jeave in Nora’s room, and I happened 
to open a drawer which I did not, at the time, notice was one which she 
generally kept locked. In arranging its contents, I lifted something from 
which fluttered a little packet of silk paper. It opened in falling and the 
. contents were scattered in the drawer. I picked them up to replace 
them. The first thing I lifted was a scrap of paper, on which was & 
pencil-likeness of Howard. I remembered his doing it one evening in the 
drawing-room mirror for our amusement. The next thing was a half-cut 
pencil, also Howard’s ; and the next, a bunch of dried flowers. 

Ah, me! what a revelation was in that small collection of rubbish! Here 
was the reading of that riddle which had puzzled me ever since the first night 
of my coming to Aylemere. That dark, worshipping face that had looked 
at me from the library shadows—the sullen frowns that had greeted Le- 
nore’s entrance with Howard—Nora’s black looks and rapid flights when 
those two lingered together at the organ—her rage at Howard’s reception 
of her on the first evening of her introduction to the drawing-room—all 
these strange, wild doings and seemings of Nora’s rose before me, and 
ranged themselves into something of meaning. I was forced into the belief » 
that Nora’s foolish, untamed heart had been given to Howard even before 
we came at all, and that she still aspired to become his wife. That she 
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did so I could not doubt, when I thought of her improved manners and 
anxiety to educate herself. She had, then, taken all Howard’s little kind- 
nesses of late as acts of homage to her. Her egotism blinded her to the 
real state of the case, except when her jealous temper drove her into those 
fierce fits of gloom in which she often indulged. All this passed swiftly 
through my mind, and brought me to my distressing conclusion. I hastily 
replaced the unlucky treasures, locked the drawer, and hastened to my own 
room to ponder over my unhappy anticipations. 

Before going farther with my story, I must beg my readers to pardon 
me if I have been too prosy; but I am growing old now, and I believe age 
is ever inclined to be garrulous. I will do my best to hasten to the con- 
clusion of my tale. 

One golden August morning Lenore and Nora set out, with baskets in 
their hands, for a day’s nutting in Aylemere wood. They were pretty 
light calico dresses and broad-leafed hats. As I stood in the doorway, 
shading my eyes with my hand, to watch them down the avenue, I thought 
that nowhere could be seen two lovelier girls. 

I sat at my work all day; and, when the appearance of the tea-tray 
warned me*it was evening, I put on my shawl and went to meet the 
ramblers. 

I stopped on the outskirts of the wood to enjoy the beauty of the sun- 
set. Presently I saw Nora coming bounding through the underwood like 
ahunted stag. Ismiled at her unusual activity, for she was not wont to 
move so briskly. Dashing through the briars she came, the red sunlight 
striking on her figure with brilliant effect, her light drapery flying, and her 
hat swinging round her neck by the strings. When she came near enough 
for me to distinguish her features I became frightened. This was no 
sportive lass, but seemingly a reckless mad-woman, who rushed along, 
swinging herself by lower branches of trees from crag to crag, through 
briars and bushes, as though she felt not the ground under her feet. She 
passed me iu this insane fashion, without a word. I don’t believe she 
even saw me. What was the meaning of this wild freak? I knew not 
whether to ‘smile or be alarmed, and finally decided that I should be 
very angry. Were we always to be annoyed by this girl’s ungovernable 
temper? I turned and followed her to the house. Not seeing her any- 
where, I thought it better tomake no inquries, and returned to the hall- 
door just in time to see Lenore come racing up the path, breathless and with 
blooming cheeks. She threw her arms around me, and buried her hot 
face in my neck, whispering a few broken words which I easily compre- 
hended. The crisis had then come., The precious secret was told. Oh! 
blessings on my darling’s pure trust! She sprang from my arms and fled 
to her own room. I brushed the tears from my eyes, for [ saw Howard 
coming towards me. When J looked on his bright, frank face, what could 
I do but stretch forth my hand and give him my blessing and welcome ? 
We went into the house; neither of the girls had made their appearance. 
I busied myself at the tea-tray and removed vhe “cozy” from the tea-pot, 
glancing now and then at Howard as he stood in the sunny window, 
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plucking the dead leaves from a geranium. I felt quite proud of him, he 
looked so handsome and so happy. “But, ah! my dear worthy Doctor,” 
thought I, as I dropped the sugar into the cups, “ why must one so often 
suffer for another's bliss ?” 

Levore came stealing slyly in and took her seat at the table. I knew 
what a tumult lay under those downcast lids, and scarcely ventured to 
speak, at first for fear of disconcerting her. Howard soon relieved us, 
however, by starting a conversation in his gay way, and soon we were 
chatting merrily as three happy people could do. Tea was nearly over 
when we missed Nora. Lenore was dismayed, and Howard laughed. ‘They 
had missed her in the wood and had’ never seen her since. I sent a mes- 
sage to ask her to come down. She sent back an answer that she did not 
require any tea. Lenore ran up and found her door locked. I told her 
not to mind Nora—she knew her odd temper. At this I saw Howard 
smile a queer smile to himself, and, somehow, my good humour was spoiled 
for the rest of the evening. After tea I lay on the sofa, and allowed the 
lovers to talk uninterruptedly. My couch was in the shadow-corner, but 
all the rest of the room was flooded with yellow light.’ The harvest moon 
looked full over the shoulder of a tall fir-tree ; I could see it as I lay. The 
windows of the room were glass doors ; one stood open now, and the scent 
of roses and jasmine reached me even in my distant nook. Howard’s 
graceful figure stood in dark relief against the dreamy moonlight and his 
shadow fell long upon the floor. Lenore glimmered beside him like a pale 
little sprite. 

Watching them, I fell asleep ; and, when I wakened I was shocked to 
find that it was nearly twelve o’clock, and they were talking by the window 
as if it had only been seven. I scolded Howard for not waking me, but 
he laughed heartily at my having slept at my post. I hurried him, laugh- 
ing, out of the hall-door and locked it I then went up with Lenore to her 
bed-room, and for more than an hour I sat with her in the moonlight, and 
listened to the innocent overflowings of a young, loving heart. Never was 
there such a hero as Rodolph, never so happy a girl as Lenore. My poor 
darling! It was one—striking by the hall clock, when I closed her door, 
and, candle in hand, took my way down the passage. I suddenly thought 
of Nora. So much had I been taken up with others that I had quite for- 
gotten her. A feeling of pity and tenderness for the poor wild girl over- 
came my anger. I wished to see if she slept, to speak a soothing word. 
I knocked at her door—no answer; I went in; no Nora there, the bed 
untouched, the chamber vacant. I went down stairs to search for her. 
Passing the kitchen, I was surprised to see some of the servants sitting up 
by the fire. I asked why they were not in bed, and one looked at another, 
but no one answered. On my repeated inquiries, some one said that the 
housekeeper was out, and they were waiting up for her. At last the mys- 
tery came out. Nora had left the house unknown to any one; her mother 
had missed her an hour ago, and had gone off to search for her and bring 
her back ; ‘there were no tidings of either yet. Here was a business! I 
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sent two men away to look for the mother and daughter, and the rest 


of the servants to bed, saying, I would wait up and let them in 


myself. 

: Two hours I sat in the silent house, listening ; my conscience reproach- 
ing me keenly all the while. I alone knew what had driven the unlucky 
Nora away from her home and shelter in the night. Where she meant to 
go, and what she meant to do, were a puzzle. I knew her well enough to 
be assured that she had never calculated these considerations but in a vague 
way, if at all. God alone knew where she had gone, or what would befall 
her. Now did my conscience sting me, that, suspecting as I had from, the 
first, her attachment to Howard, I had consented to introduce her to his 
daily society as his equal. I might have known that in her every feeling 
was a strong passion, whether of love or hate; and, if she had cherished 
the absurd idea of becoming his wife, while only a poor peasant girl, how 
much would her hopes increase when she met him on his own level. And 
then again arose that painful doubt of him, that had so many times arisen, 
and so many times been driven down again and trampled as unworthy. 
Many times had I been assured that he was well aware of Nora’s love for 
him, and as often had I seen him treat the idea with levity, even ridicule. 
In my uneasy moments it had occurred to me that one so supremely proud 
as Nora, never would have suffered him to discover her feelings, had she 
not been in some way sought, and led to imagine that he loved, or at least, 
admired her. Sick at heart and remorseful, I wished we had never come 
to Aylemere. 

At last I heard 4 knocking at the door, and hastened to open it. One 
of the men was there, brimful of news and out of breath. 

“ Och! ma’am” said he, “the divil’s own work’s to do, this night, 
that young limb o” satan’s knocked her mother down the clift, an’ she’s 
lyin’ for death in the cabin below !” 

“What do you mean?” Cried I. 

“T mane,” said he, “that the poor woman seen her goin’ along the 
road with her bundle, an’ she was just on her, when the young miscreant 
darted up into the wood an’ hid; an when she follyed her, an’ sarched up 
av down, an’ at last foun’ her, an’ laid hands an her, the young one tore 
from her an’ pushed her down the stones, so that she'll never see the 
mornin’! She’s busy callin’ for the Priest, poor soul! an’ the Docthor. 
They're there by this; and she said she would like to see yourself .afore 
she'd go !” 

Trembling with horror, I hurried on my cloak and followed the man 
toa cabin not far away from the hall. There lay poor Martin, the house- 
Keeper, moaning with pain, but quite conscious. ‘The Doctor was tending 
her kindly, while a crowd of the neighbours stood about ; Nora, crouching 
at the foot of the bed, her face buried in her lap, a very picture of re- 
morse and despair. The poor wontan recognised me as I entered, gave 
afaint shriek, hid her face in the bed-clothes a. few moments, and then 
endeavoured to sit up. “1 have something on my mind” said she, “that 
I must tell.” . 
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* Mother! mother!” whispered Nora, writhing in anguish, * don’t 
say I did it, they will hang me when your’e gone !” 

* You ! no, poor misfortunate child, you did’nt do it! Take notice 
all of you,” cried she, raising her voice, * that my death is on my own 
head, no one hurt me but only my own rashness, and no one is to be 
blamed when I’m gone. But, oh! I daren’t die without tellin’ what's 
weighin’ my soul down, down. I must tell it not to the Priest alone, but 
to all the world. Oh! God, spake the truth out of my mouth, and listen 
all of ye, an’ you lady, an’ you, poor wronged orphan, an’ dont’ be cursin’ 
me, but lave me to God’s judgment an’ mercy this night, an’ take warniu’ 
by a wretched sinner !” 

She stopped, and feebly wiped the chill perspiration from her face— 
she went on. 

“T take God to witness that that girl beside me is not a drop of blood 
to me, but that she is the daughter of Philip Ennis an’ his wife; an’ that 
sweet angel above in the hall is my own, own true child, an’ the child of John 
Martin, my husband. “T'was the devil tempted me, an’ I hungered for 
riches an’ grandeur for my own ; an’ I sent her, Lerfore Martin (she was 
called for the masther’s daughter,) I sent her to Italy to my masther and 
misthress as their own child; an’ kept Lenore Ennis, the real heiress of 
Aylemere, here with myself, an’ passed her as my daughter. An’ oh! 
Nora,” she shrieked, “I never could love you like my own, for you had 
the proud Ennis blood in your veins. But I did what I could to rear 
you well. Don’t curseme! Don’t curse me!” 

I cannot remember how the bystanders received this strange an- 
nouncement. When I look back upon that scene, it seems to me like a 
painful dream in which [ only recall one prominent figure—Nora. When 
first her name was mentioned as heiress of Aylemere, she threw up her 
face, white, stiff, erect, like one listening for the archangel’s trumpet. 
When the last word was uttered, and the poor creature fell back upon the 
bed, Nora sprang to her feet with white lips and vengeful eyes, and shook 
her clenched hands at the sufferer. 

“Woman! woman!” she cried, “ how dared you blast my life? But 
wait, wait, wait, life is mine yet!” and she turned and darted like a flame 
from the cabin door into the darkness. 

I need not dwell on the state of my own feelings at this terrible 
crisis. The doctor, ever faithful and sympathizing, wrung my hand and 
led me into the adjoining room. He sent away those who had collected 
in the house from curiosity, and left the dying woman to be consoled by 
the good clergyman who had arrived. 

I asked the doctor’s counsel, and his opinion of what we had heard. 
He had no doubt whatever that the woman’s confession was true, even had 
she no other proofs than her mere word. For, me, I had not the shadow 
of adoubt. Nora’s once puzzling likeness to Carmel was now explained. 
And, great Heaven! was that fierce, unloveable creature the child of my 
gentle Carmel? “The proud blood of the Fnnises”’—the woman said 
well ; they were ever a proud family. Philip was » good man, bat pride 
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was his besetting sin. And Lenore, my darling, my charge, she was the 
daughter of these lowly people. Well! nothing could make her other 
than she was, nothing could change her beautiful nature. Be her paren- 
tage what it might, she was my Lenore. And yet, how strange! I found 
myself no longer in the position of her lawful guardian, I was Wora’s 
guardian, so also was Dr. Redmond. ‘True, in a very few months each of 
these two Lenores would complete her twenty-first year, and our guardian- 
ship would expire ; but my heart smote me when I thought of the dear 
dead, and Nora their child, their wronged, neglected child. My very soul 
was wrung. I fancied I saw Carmel’s dead eyes looking at me mourn- 
fully through the gloom, reproaching me with wishing to desert my trust. 
My one bright spot in the waste of darkness before me was my darling’s 
marriage, which would prevent her feeling the loss of home and fortune. 
And Howard—would this make any change in him? I would not now 
admit the cruel doubt. 

Some of these thoughts were discussed with the doctor as we walked 
back to the house; some were kept to myself. 

He said: “I have no doubt Nora will not lose time in establishing 
her rights, and it may be unpleasant for’—what should he call her ?— 
Miss Ennis no longer—*“ let me call her Lenore to you,” he said, with a 
heart-tremor in his voice. “Is she not asadear childtome? Come 
with me, dear madam, to my house. I have been her guardian up to 
this, and now, when she is homeless does she not doubly require a guar- 
dian’s protection? Let my house be your home till she will soon not 
require cither of her old protectors ;” and he smiled, trying to deceive me, 
simple man ! 





Ruta Mizais. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





A CHINESE LOUIS BLANC IN THE ELEVENTH 
CENTURY. 


Ture is an old German rhyme to the effect that — 
** The world is a ball, and will roll if ’tis let.” 


One of the most interesting studies of the historian is to follow these 
“ Rollings of the ball ;” to observe the successive phases which it presents 
during their course; the periodic appearance and disappearance of certain 
phenomena upon its surface; and, above all, to watch how regularly, at 
stated intervals, certain lights and shadows repeat themselves in its 
whirling—how actors appear and disappear, while action itself is con- 
stant— 
** All things with each other blending, 
Each to all its being lending, 
All on each in time depending.” 
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I have lately stumbled upon a passage in Chinese history, so curions in 
itself, as well as in its relations to modern times, that I think it well de. 
serving of the notice of historical students. It bears so striking an analogy 
to what occurred under our own eyes, a few years ago, in the last French 
revolation, that one might almost suppose the actors in the Chinese drama 
to be but rehearsing for the modern performance. ‘There is a curious 
superstition in China, which explains all the phenomena of the old and 
new moon, by the strange notion of the moon’s being eaten up and dis. 
gorged again by a huge dragon, that is perpetually in pursuit of her. It 
might almost seem, in the instance to which I allude, as if the mighty 
Dragon had actually swallowed down, at one unprecedented gulp, not a 
single moon, but’a whole historical period in the middle of the eleventh 
century, and, after carrying it for more than seven hundred years in his 
capacious maw, had, at last, in a fit of hopeless indigestion, disgorged it 
whole and entire, in the forty-eight year of the present century! In all 
substantial particulars the two periods tally exactly together; the series of 
events in both is almost precisely the same; and, if there were such a 
thing as transmigration of souls, it would be almost impossible not to 
recognise the well-known French communist triumvirate, Messieurs 
Fourier, Prudhon, and Compte, under the euphonious Chinese names of 
Tcheou, Tching, and Tchang,* or to doubt that the great hero of the French 
drama, M. Louis Blanc, had a previous existence in China, in the person 
of the still more celebrated Wang-ngan-che, and even that his well-known 
work, [Organisation du Travail, was nothing but a translation of a 
former book of his in Chinese, which was published in Pekin, ia 
1069. 

The events to which I refer in Chinese history are nearly contem- 
poraneous with the Anglo-Norman conquest of England, this very 
remarkable personage, Wang-ngan-che, having flourished about the middle 
of the eleventh century of our era, in the reign of Cheu-tsoung, who was 
the sixth emperor of the dynasty known by the melodious designation of 
Song. He began life in the profession, then as now, universal in China, 
of a man of letters. His career as a student, however, was far more thao 
ordinarily successful, and he attained, at an unprecedentedly early age, 
the highest literary grade to which a Chinese can aspire. ‘The reigu of 
the Emperor Cheu-tsoung was marked by a very unusual degree of social 
ferment and agitation ; and it was impossible that an active spirit like that 
of Wang-ngan-che could long confine itself within the tame and unexciting 
sphere of literature. He possessed all those qualities which, in a stirring 
time, are sure to force a man into a prominent position. Eloquent, grace- 
fal in his address, endowed with that rare energy of character and strength 
of will which constitute the secret of command, his first step towards pro- 
minence was the formation of a school of philosophy, of which he was 
speedily recognised as the head. He composed a series of commentaries 
on all the classical books of the ancient Chinese literature. Versatile, 


* Se2 Du Halde’s China, T. 431. 
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even beyond the characteristic versatility of his race, he was equally at 
home in the most opposite subjects—in the Book of Changes and the 
Invisible Centre—in. the Grand Study and the Philosophical Conversations ; 
and into each and all of them, so as to catch every variety of taste, he 
slily introduced the new principles with which he sought to indoctrinate the 
public. Still more craftily he compiled a voluminous encyclopedia, the 
entire teaching of which was made to bear systematically, and as a whole, 
on the great social reforms which he purposed to effect. Under every con- 
ceivable head in this compilation, he rung the changes on “ Equality” and 
“Fraternity ;” upon the “ Rights of Labour” and the “ Wrongs of Capi- 
fal ;” upon ‘‘ Competition” and * Organization.” In this view the great 
moral gangrene of the social system was “ Property,” the great enemies of 
the human race were the “ Capitalists.” He denounced, with eloquence 
and fire, the sparkles of which may still be recognised in the modern 
denunciations, the monstrous and unnatural gradations of the ‘ Social 
Hierarchy.” He availed himself, for these purposes, of every form of 
publication then in use ; and, althongh no trace of it seems to be preserved 
by the historians who have recorded his fortunes, I can scarcely doubt that 
he prepared the public for the advent of the brighter era which he hoped 
to inaugurate, by a picture of the frauds, the baseness, and the hollowness 
of the old one, in some such work as M. Loius Blanc’s “ History of Ten 
Years.” 

The Emperor Cheu-tsoung was one of these good natured monarchs 
who delight in playing the patron, whether in literature, philosophy, or 
art. He was himself a dabbler in literature, and he may have felt that 
in honouring letters he was best doing honour to himself. But, at all 
events, he carried his liberality in dispensing inexpensive patronage, to 
lengths of which, in these degenerate times, we have no idea.. It some- 
times happens that we hear of a baronetcy conferred upon a living author 
as the reward of literary eminence ; but we can fancy how Lord Palmer- 
ston would stare if he were asked to advise her Majesty to make venerable 
Bede an Archbishop or to bestow an Earldom on Geoffrey Chaucer. And 
yet this would have been a trifle in the way of Cheu-tsoung. One of the 
earliest recorded acts of his reign was to confer a regular patent of no- 
bility on the well known philosopher, Mencius, who had been in his grave 
for aboveseven hundred years, and to command that thenceforward he should 
be styled Duke Meng-tseu!* It will hardly be a matter of wonder that a 
brilliant and showy author like Wang-ngan-che should have greatly cap- 
tivated this easy tempered Maecenas. He speedily found his way to the 
Emperor's admiration, and, eventually, to his confidence. Honours and 
employments were showered upon him. He ran rapidly through all the 
gradations of the Kouang-fou, from the lowest emblem of mandarinship, 
the gilt copper ball, to the highest in the series, the red coral itself. Begin- 
ning with the department of Han Sin, or Academy of Letters, he passed 


*A former Emperor had declared Confucius a King/ Du Halde, T. 431. 
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by rapid strides through all the other branches of the administration— 


the Hing-pou and the Ping-pou, the Tou-tchan-yuen and the Ly-fan- 
yuen—until at last he absorbed in his own person all the manifold fane- 
tions of the executive, and became almost the sole representative of the 
“ August Elevation himself.” 

All this, however, we may be sure was not effected without a struggle 
on the part of those whom he supplanted. In the earlier reign of Chen- 
tsoung, as in that of the Citizen King, upon whose days the lot of the 
modérn Wang-ngan-che was cast, there were two parties, (with a Chinese 
Guizot and Thiers respectively at their heads,) a peace party and a war 
party. In their councils the Tartars of the Northern frontier held the 
place of our Perfide Albion, and, while the one contended for war, a 
Toutrance, the other lost no opportunity of labouring for the maintenance 
of the Zntente cordiale. Wang-ngan-che took the side of the war party, 
and for a while they supported his views of reform, and used the agitation 
which he created as an instrument of attack upon their own political oppo- 
nents. But, when the crisis which they laboured to bring about at last 
arrived, although not so terrible a crisis a3 that of 1848, inasmuch as it 
spared the monarchy, they discovered, like their modern successors in 
France, that, in seeking a reform, they had effected a revolution ; that they 
themselves were the first to be swept away in its tide, and that the power 
which they had sought (and which they had flattered themselves they were 
successfully organizing) for themselves, was plucked frrom their grasp by 
their bolder associates, and remained in the hands of Wang-ngan-che 
alone ! 

A trial of strength soon came. The aspect of public affairs had be- 
come gloomy beyond all precedent. It was not merely that the Compte- 
Rendee showed a large deficit for the past; the future was even more 
threatening. The Tartars were menacing the remote provinces. The har- 
vest had failed in many important districts, the tea plantations had been 
blighted, the rice was destroyed by drought, even the fish crop had been a 
total blank. A terrible pestilence too, accompanied by earthquakes, fiery 
comets, and other appalling physical phenomena, visited almost every quar- 
ter of the empire. The Tou-tchan-yuen, or Commission of the Censors, 
issued, according to the old usage of the empire, a solemn admonition to 
the Emperor to reform the abuses of the government, and to humble him- 
self before the divine anger ; and Cheu-tsoung, in obedience to the appeal, 
suspended all the court festivities, and prepared seridusly to appease the 
displeasure of heaven, of which these calamities were regarded as but the 
manifestation. Such was the counsel of his old advisers. But Wang- 
ngan-che, who was a noted esprit fort, laughed at this antiquated imbe- 
cility. He told the Emperor that this was all silly superstition, and that 
the real remedy of the evil lay in the changes of system which he proposed. 
As for the alarm about the earthquakes and the comets, he averred it 
would be just as reasonable to bealarmed at the boiling over of his Majesty's 
tea-kettle, or the bursting of a rocket in the imperial fireworks at Yuen- 
min-yuen ; that these physical phenomena were regulated by fixed phy- 
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sical laws ; that they befel at stated and pre-ordained periods, entirely irre- 
spective of human merits, and that it was idle on his majesty’s part to seek 
to avert them by prayer or penance; that if they were pre-ordained to 
occur, they would, whether he prayed or not, infallibly occur, in obedience 
to the action of the settled law; nor would their occurrence be prevented 
by silencing all the kins in the imperial orchestra, or even by stinting the 
imperial stomach of its habitual number of chop-stick gulls of its favourite 
Java swallows’ nests. It was in vain that the whole Han-len* protested 
against the daring scoffer. In vain the Ly-pant threatened him with its 
severest penalties and excommunications. Wang-ngan-che scouted their 
menaces. He laughed the weak Emperor out of his religious inclinings ; 
and, although one of the oldest and most deserving servants of the state 
honestly protested against the impropriety, and, on the Emperor persisting 
in his course, boldly avowed to him his pity for a monarch who surrounded 
himself with snch counsellors, and preferred their daring flattery to the 
restraints that are imposed upon the passions by the fear of heaven, Cheu- 
tsoung still continued to give his confidence to his new adviser; and, after 
a few ineffectual attempts on the part of the discarded counsellors to oppose 
his ascendency eventually surrendered the entire administration into his 
hands, to be remodelled by him according to the new principles which he 
put forward as the true remedy for the evils by which the whole of the 
existing system was overgrown. 

The minister who thus ineffectually attempted to stem the tide of inno- 
vation was Sse-ma-kouang, one of the most eminent names in the ancient 


‘literature of China. As a philosophical writer he ranks in the very first 


class. His history (in composing which the annalists record that he con- 
sulted no less than two thousand volumes) is still the standard ancient his- 
tory of China; and a poem of his, descriptive of his garden, and of the 
manifold pleasures of rural life, is one of the most exquisite pieces of de- 
scriptive poetry, ancient or modern, with which I am acquainted. In addi- 
tion to his reputation as an author, he had also distinguished himself as a 
public man during the reign of Cheu-tsoung’s predecessor and the first years 
of his own reign. But all his substantial merits were forgotten in the 
presence of the more dazzling novelties of the specious theorist to whom 
Cheu-tsoung had given his ear. In common with the other members of 
the old routine administration, he was forced to make way for the brilliant 
and enterprising adventurer, and the pretty poem alluded to is one of the 
first fruits of his enforced inactivity. 

In accepting the charge of reconstructing the social arrangements of the 
Empire, Wang-ngau-che stipulated that he should be perfectly free and un- 
restricted in the organization of his new system. He availed himself of 
these powers to displace all the old officials, and to fill every department 
with own creatures, or at least with officers heartily devoted to his own 
views. This was so natural an expedient that I can hardly think it 


* The Corporation of Men of Letters. 
t The Ecclesiastical Synod. 
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worth while to note its coincidence with the course pursued in France, 
during the brief ascendancy of communism in certain branches of the ad- 
ministration, in the early days of the Revolation. 

The great principle put forward by Wang-ngau-che was, what in theory 
all legislators must admit, that the end of all good government should be 
to secure the largest possible share of happiness for the greatest possible 
number of its subjects. To this end he professed to devote all his mea- 
sures, and he promised and undertook that, if they were but fairly earried 
out, the end would be infallibly and_ completely attained. . 

His reasonings (which are still preserved) bear so striking a resemblance, 
and his whole system corresponds £0 closely in all its details to those with 
which the Owvriers of the Ateliers Nationaux were entertained, and, alas! 
disappointed, dzring the evertful months of 1848, that the reader can 
hardly fail to be interested by the comparison. 

The strange compound of specious theory and delusive practice which 
captivated the ardent mind of the Chinese Reformer as it has done many 
another in every age and clime, started from the indisputable principle that 
the first duty of every good government is to love all the people and to 
direct all its measures towards their real advantages; but these advan- 
tages, with a deep knowledge of the narrow and sensual character of the 
people with whom he had to deal, Wang-ngan-che declared to consist in 
the enjoyment of pleasure and abundance. In order to attain this end, he 
said it would be enough if all men were animated by sentiments of honour 
and rectitude, that the government should propose just and equitable rules, 
by: which each, being informed of his duty, would not fail honestly and’ 
zealously to discharge it. But as experience proved that many persons 
were not accessible to these more generous influences, it became necessary 
to enact stringent laws for the regulation of property, and to enforce them 
rigorously. For ‘the purpose, therefore, of repressing the injustice and 
cupidity of individuals be sequired that all property of every kind should 
be vested in the state; that the state should be the sole possessor and the 
sole employer, and that all private industry and private enterprise’ should 
be exercised solely under the direction of the state; and, ultimately, at 
least, for the public advantage. The first effect of this measure would be 
to save the poor from the effects of the oppressive snperiority of the rich. 
And in order to counteract the existing social inequality, he empowered the 
state to fix a just and equitable tariff bv which all prices should be regu- 
lated ; to impose a property tax, to be levied upon the rich, for the benefit 
of the poor; to decide peremptorily and without appeal, who are to be re- 
puted rich and who poor, and to distribute according to its own judgment 
the funds accruing from this tax. 

Such were the general outlines of Wang-ngan-che’s theory of the Orga- 
nisation of Labour. The branch of industry, however, to which he applied 
it, in the first instance, was different to that which fell to the lot of Mc 
Louis Blanc. The corpus vile, on which the latter had to experiment in 
the Ateliers Nationaux consisted, for the most part, of tailors. Wang- 
ngan-che, more fortunate or more judicious in his choice, selected agrical- 
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tare as the subject of his experiment. He ordained that the state should 
be organized as the sole land-owner ; that the tribunals, appointed for the 
purpose, should distribute each year allotments of land, according to the 
wants of the population in each district; that they should regulate the 
crop and mode of cultivation in each instance ; that they should supply the 
necessary seeds and implements ; and that the whole amount thus advanced 
should be repaid by the occupier at the harvest, either in value or in 
kind. 

“Tt was evident,” he contended, “that happiness and plenty must be 
the result of this scheme. All would possess, not only necessaries, but 
comforts in abundance. The only sufferers would be the usurers and 
monopolists, who, under shelter of the existing system, had risen upon the 
miseries of the industrious poor, and whose richest harvest was the ruin 
and wretchedness of all else beside. Under his scheme the state would 
be the only money-lender, and, as it was a fundamental rule that the state 
should not exact interest, all oppressive usury would cease. As the 
state, too, would have the exclusive control of the market, an abundant 
and cheap sapply would always be at itscommand. If the harvest failed 
im one district, the deficit could be supplied by the redundant crop of 
another ; aod thus, while the wants of the population would be uniformly 
supplied, the state, as the sole speculator, could always command an 
equitable profit, the proceeds of which it could expend ia useful public 
works, and in the beneficial employment of the industrious population.” 

Such was the magnificent land-scheme of this Chinese Reformer. Nor 
was he wanting in nerve or energy in carrying it out, and the annalists 
tecord that the whole plan was put into operation ; that the tribunals were 
appointed, the regulations enforced, and, as they significantly add, confusion 
carried to the remotest provinces. 

It will easily be supposed, indeed, that a wholesale confiscation like this 
twas not effected without a violent storm. The venerable Sse-ma-kouang 
¢ame forth from his retirement, and raised his voice in deprecation of the 
mad experiment. One can almost fancy, in going through the solid and 
sensible remonstrance addressed by him to Cheu-tsoung, that he is one of 
M. Passy’s, or M. De Tacquiville’s Petites Traites. 

He examines hoth the principles of the system and its details. 
“Nothing,” he admits, “ can seem more plausible in theory, but nothing 
can be more delusive in fact.” He takes up one detail after another, and 
exposes the hollowness of all. On the plan of gratuitous seed distribution, 
he is especially elaborate. Supposing that the seed has actually been dis- 
tributed (though he expresses great doubt whether, as a body, the population 
will consent to accept it) ‘are we sure,” he asks, “thatthey will use it aright ?” 
All experience shows that the besetting sin of the poor is improvidence. 
Content with a provision for the day, they seldom care to anticipate the 
wants of the morrow, and there are ten chances to one, that the store of 
seed, intended for agricultural purposes, will be baked into bread, or swilled 
away in “‘mother of wine,” or chao kouo. But, suppose that it is not so, 
the harvest comes, and the farmer is called on to pay. How is the pro- 
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portion to be regulated? Is the lazy and inexpert to pay the same as the 
industrious and skilful husbandman? How are the rights of the state to 
be enforced against unwilling or fraudulent creditors? How many pleas 
of inability? How many evasions? What endless disputes. We will 
be told that the tribunals will arrange all this. But what an enormous 
staff of officials—what a cumbrous and expensive system will be requisite 
in order to secure the rights of the state! And how is this expense to be 
defrayed? From whom are the necessary funds to come? From the 
farmer. Then, where is the advantage over the old system? From the 
state! But, then, there is a proportional deduction from its gross profits, 
and the financial result is precisely the same! No, no,” he concluded, 
“depend upon it the minor details of industry must be left to individual 
enterprise, sharpened and stimulated by individual interest. The state 
must not meddle except to superintend and to control. She may, by judi- 
cious and salutary laws, save individuals from one another, but she must 
leave it to individuals to save themselves from themselves.” 


Sse-ma-Kouang’s voice was but one, and by no means the loudest of , 


the many which were raised against the wild and daring speculation of 
Wang-ngan-che. From the wide diffusion and the unanimity of the dis- 
content which prevailed, the Emperor at last became thoroughly aroused 
to a sense of the danger which threatened the public peace. Wang-ngan- 
che, however, was not discouraged ; he urged the Emperer to remain firm, 

“The experiment,” said he, “has not yet hada trial. Every one 
who profited by the old corruptions has risen in arms against it from motives 
of-self-interest ; others are opposed to it from mere prejudice and old world 
notions. Do not desert me, at least until I shall have fairly tried it out to 
the end. I am sanguine of success, if you but prove true to me and to 
yourself.” 

Cheu-tsoung suffered himself to be persuaded. Despite the continued 
opposition of the people, Wang-ngan-che’s organization went on; and, we 
need hardly add that, like that of the Ateliers Nationauz, it ended in & 
total failure. In the Chinese experiment, too, as being on a larger scale, 
and itt a more vital department of industry, the consequences were in- 
finitely more disastrous. Whole provinces fell out of cultivation, and a 
famine ensued more terrible than any of those recorded even among the 
fearful famines of which China is habitually the theatre. 

And yet we are told that the proximate cause of Wang-ngan-che’s 
downfall was not the failure of this wild scheme, disastrous as it proved, 
but the attempt which he made to force upon the literary world the daring 
innovations of bis “‘ Encyclopedia.” By this arbitrary proceeding he aroused 
the animosity of what was even then a formidable organization—the estate 
of the empire, the men of letters. To all the rest they had tamely sub- 
mitted, but the arbitrary imposition of Wang-ngan-che’s new literary sym- 
bols was too much even for Chinese endurance. They combined against 
the innovator, and they succeeded in accomplishing his ruin. He was driven 
from power, and Sse-ma-kouang was recalled. : 

So far the parallel of the old Chinese empire and the modern republi¢ 
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of France is complete in al? its parts. The Chinese history, however, has 
another chapter. Another Emperor came in the place of Cheu-tsoung 
who listened once again to the suggestions ofthe innovator. Sse-ma-kouang’s 
principles were again discarded, and his memory publicly dishonoured. 
Theory was again enthroned io the place of the practical wisdom of anti- 
quity. Disasters again followed in the train of innovation, and the public 
discontents which ensued once again resulted in the downfall of the inno- 
vators. 

Whether we shall see the same repetition of events in the modern series 
of experiments in the social system it would be, premature to pronounce. 
The experiment, as tried in France, is so far incomplete, I shall not 
venture for the present to pursue the parallel further; but I am anxiously 
watching for the next “roll of the ball.” 





AN UGLY SUBJECT. 


Tue world is full of ugly subjects. They are to be found in its jungles, 
in its forests, in its seas, in its deserts, in its cities, in its mountains, in 
its valleys—they are everywhere. A tiger is an ugly subject to encounter 
in an Indian jungle; a rattle-snake is an ugly subject in an American 
forest ; a simoom is an ugly subject in the Sahara; a shark is an ugly 
maritime subject ; a brigand is an ugly subject to meet amid hill scenery ; 
an avalanche is an unpleasant subject in an Alpine valley ; and a law-snit 
is an ugly subject all the world over. If there be an uglier subject than 
each and all of those, it must be Poison ; qnd, as it is as ancient as any of 
them, and has played as great a part in history, it may be well to in- 
vestigate it. 

Who got first poisoned, or who poisoned first, has escaped the memory 
even of that respected individual—the oldest inhabitant. How the know- 
ledge of poisons became extended ; how the knowledge was ascertained at 
first; what experiments gave rise to it ; what experience gave rise to 
them; is perfectly unknown to anybody. But there is no doubt that the 
science of poisonous matters was a great power in the old world days. 
India gave to its first impulse of publication ; the system of their prepara- 
tion issued from that country, like almost every other discovery, and thence 
passing into Egypt was made more complete, to be much added to amongst 
the Greeks, to whom the knowledge of the land of the Pharoahs passed in 
regular order. From Greece it spread into Eprope, and became developed 
amongst the western nations to that high degree in which it is found in 
our days. The first uses of poison in human hands was not of that 
deadly nature which is now usually associated with the name. It was as a 
power of superstition it first gains its record. The Magicians and Thauma- 
turgists found it convenient for their objects. In the details of history it 
is found that they transmitted to their adherents the formula of those 
lethiferous beverages, which were so requently used to-serve by their 
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terrible action their ambition or their hatreds.’ They had some poisons 
whose action was instantaneous, and others which weakened the springs of 
life slowly. They possessed some which gave the deadly stroke by the 
most agonising pangs, and more which, on the contrary, produced a species 
of sensual pleasure, io whose enjoyment the individual yielded up his last 
breath. 

The rapidity of the poison was gradaated according to the requirements 
of those who employed it. Sometimes it struck with death instantaseously, 
sometimes at the end of some hours, of some days, or often at the end or 
months or years. An extraordinary instance of the remnant of this power 
is found in the history of our rule in India, where the local Government 
of the Company desiring to put an end to the horrid custom of the Suttee, 
or that Hindoo ceremony, by which the widow is burned after the death 
of her husband, opposed the sacrifice of a widow of Malabar. The Brah- 
mins told them plainly, that if they prevented her from ascending the 
funeral pyre, she would not survive the violation of the custom three hours, 
Notwithstanding this threat she was prevented, and in the meantime the 
poison which had been secretly administered began to use its influence, 
and at the end of three hours she expired. 

If Herodotus is to be relied upon, the Bactrian priests gave to the Kings 
of Assyria a poison which would kill instantaneously. They preserved it 
for their own use and that of their family. Frequently they made victims 
by its means amongst the grandees of their court. The Indians made great 
havoc upon the forces of. Alexander by the means of poisoned arrows, 
When he besieged the city of Harmata, the inhabitants, confiding in the 
power of the poison with which their arms were impregnated, issued forth 
from their walls. As soon as the Macedonians began to charge them with 
their light troops, the Indians lannched their poisoned arrows against them, 
which produced such terrible consequences that the wounded soldiers almost 
all perished of a fearful death. 

The Sacerdotal College, which established its peculiar Theocratic 
Government in Egypt, made freqnent use of this perfidious art. More 
than one indocile prince, more than one king, was suddenly stricken with 
death ; and in the eyes of the people they made this death assume the sig- 
nificance of the wrath of Osiris. In the Jewish people, the art of prepar- 
ing poisons became the right of certain families. Their power, increasing 
by the fear inspired in the reputation of the deadly authority they 
possessed, was checked by Moses, who forbade, under pain of death, that 
any one should keep in.his house any poisonous substance. Amongst the 
Greeks, from the commencement of the heroic ages to their decline, the 
murderous art of poisoning made great progress. In Thessaly and Colchis, 
above all, it reached a frightful facility. Medea, Circe, Hermonida, 
Mycale, Locusta, and many others, of whom history transmits the names, 


efface by their abominable fame the reputation of all the poisoners since 
known ; and, if we are permitted to judge by the facts which the allegories‘ 


of those remote times hide, the art of preparing poison had arrived at a 
fearful degree of perfection. In some countries of Greece, we are informed 
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by Theophistus that, there existed poisoners without rival, Such was 
Thrasgas of Mantinea and Alexis his disciple. It was the boast of Thrasgas, 
that he could kill his victim suddenly or slowly, in terrible agonies or free 
froma pang. Alexis, beside this power, added a knowledge of the com- 
position of poisons which would act upon special organs—the brain or 
spinal marrow—the heart or the blood. Those could be mingled with the 
air which is breathed with the water of the bath, with the food or drink, 
with the clothes, jewels, or furniture, and even upon the walls of the apart- 
ments of the doomed person. ‘The action of some of those developed a 
violent paroxysm of burning fever, and the subject of its operation expired 
in a transport of madness. Other poisons gave origin to a wild gaiety. 
The victims laughed, danced, trembling violently all the time; then their 
limbs bending, the body sank down, and they died amid the bursts of a wild 
and horrid laughter from their quivering lips. 

The manner in which Parysatis, the mother of Artaxerxes Memnon, 
poisoned her daughter-in-law, demonstrates how very fruitful crime is in 
resources. In a feast, when carving a partridge, she used a knife, of 
which the blade was prepared with poison upon one side only, and offered 
to her daughter-in-law the morsel which the poison had touched: having 
eaten this, she died two days afterward. The death of Alexander the 
Great, which is said to have taken place from excess, some writers allege 
to have been produced by poison, which was administered to him by one of 
his secret enemies. ‘This poison, they state, had been prepared in India. 

The fatal drink which the Areopagus of Athens administered to those 
condemned to die, was not composed of hemlock only, as almost every his- 
torian has stated since Pliny. In the Phedon, where the death of Socrates 
is detailed, his disciple does not once use the word conium—hemlock. Plato 
says, that after having drank from the poisoned bowl, the wisest of men ex- 
perienced neither pains nor colics, nor convulsions, His limbs were paralysed; 
the circulation flagged; his members grew cold; the chillness gained gra- 
dually upon his heart, whilst his intellect remained undisturbed. At last, 
when Socrates felt his eyelids closing, he lay down,. recommending the by- 
standers, with a smile upon his lips, to sacrifice a cock for him to Escu- 
lapius—and slept the sleep which has no waking. If the symptoms thus 
detailed are compared with those consequent upon hemlock poisoning, we 
shall find them entirely opposite. Thus, there can be no doubt that the 
poisonous beverage of the Athenians was most probably composed of dif- 
ferent narcotic drugs, extinguishing life without pain, and whose receipt has 
not come down to our days. 

Pliny gives a lengthened account of a poison which was used by the 
Scythians to infect their arms. The wounds which they made offered so 
much gravity, that they named them Scythic wounds—meaning that they 
were incurable. No antidote was capable of arresting the consequences of 
their reception, which were not less effectual than certain, Pliny and Demo- 
critus thought, with [erodotus, that this poison was a mixture of the venom 
of the viper and human blood. This assertion is not void of probability, 
Up to this day, certain hordes of Tartary present a cake of blood to a viper, 
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previously irritated, in order that he may bite and moisten it with his 
poison. This blood, afterwards dilated, serves to poison their arms, the 
wounds of which are almost in every case mortal. The Carthagenians also 
used to prepare violent poisons from the blood of reptiles and the juice of 
herbs. Hamilcar defeated the Lybians aud Hannibal vanquished the Per. 
gameans by poison. Cesar tells us that the Gauls poisoned their arms 
also. The Druids owed the power which rendered them so terrible to the 
knowledge of poisons. Valerius Maximus relates that the Phoceans of 
Marseilles administered to their condemned a poisonous beverage, whose 
consumption was free from pain; as a consequence, it extinguished life 
slowly and so pleasingly, that criminals used to pray of their judges the 
favour of perishing by its effects. Strabo tells us of the inhabitants of 
Chio, of the Iberians, and the people of Colchis, as being very skilful 
poisoners. 

The Roman republic, notwithstanding its manners and austere system 
of police, could not hinder this terrible and melancholy art from making 
way into its heart. Great multitudes of persons of every age and condi- 
tion perished under the consulate of Flaccus and Marcellas without any 
ascertained cause. Prayers to the divinities were ordered by the zdile, 
who considered that the commonwealth was devastated by an epidemic; 
but a slave came to denounce one hundred and seventy patricians as being 
the cause of the scourge, by liquids and powders, which they had used 
around them. Twenty of the persons charged thus were led to a public 
place and condemned to drink the poisoned liquids found upon their resi- 
dences. Hardly had they swallowed a portion of them than they fell 
down, and, with horrible convulsions and amid great agonies, expired. 
After this proof, the remainder of the gang of poisoners received also the 
chastisement which they merited. 

In the time of Pompey, the senate preserved a national poison, strange 
as the term appears, for stated occasions. When dishonour or irreparable 
reverse had placed any individual in that condition which he could not sur- 
vive without enduring the social ruin certain to result, he had the right to 
demand this poison from the magistrates to whom it was committed. 
They, however, were the judges alone whether his circumstances warranted 
the application of this most shocking remedy. It was under the Czsars, 
above all, that poisons made upon every side the greatest ravages. The 
highest personages of the empire were no more respected. Rank or station, 
age or honour, gave shelter no more. Some quarters of Rome were deci- 
mated, and entire families disappeared. When Nero and Tiberius reigned, 
the execrable Locusta aided those crowned barbarians so much in this way 
that every honour and every wealth was heaped upon her. Under each 
influence, she used her fell powers upon many a patrician: and they ac- 
counted her services so highly that they gave her disciples to learn her 
deadly skill from her. Her life became a reign of terror over the city of 
Rome. In the sanctuary of home even the dread of secret poison haunted 
all who feared the hate, treachery, or cupidity of those infamous rulers of 
the City of the Tiber. 
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After the division of the empire, with the transference of the seat of 
authority of Byzantium, the poisoners went with the court and remained 
haunting the precincts of the often guilty royalty of Constantinople. The 
gorgeous capital of the East became then the theatre of those crimes which 
once terrified the patricians of Rome, and for many an age was wrapped in 
the same sombre gloom of horror which had in other times lent its darkest 
shadows to the old empire, in the final destruction of the semblance of 
power under the onslaught of the Saracen soldiery. When the minarets of 
Mohammed rose in the eastern metropolis of Christianity, and the mailed 
hand of the Commander of the Faithful waved off for ever from the Bos- 
phorus the ghastly and guilty shadows which preserved their rule by the 
traditions of the purple of the Czsars, the secrets of the old poisoners, 
kept in the recesses of the criminal hearts of the adepts who had driven 
a cruel trade by their knowledge, were scattered with them over the West. . 
Through the middle ages they transmitted their deadly skill, until Europe 
became infested with poisoners. It wasa iawless time, and hence we need 
not be surprised that this frightful art was not only practised by obscure per- 
sons, and in secret, but by members of the most elevated ranks, and in the 
full glare of day. Many ofthe princely families of the south of Europe ac- 
quired a horrible celebrity in this way. The Borgias, of execrable memory, 
infected Italy with their poisons. Before their vengeance or their purpose 
nothing was sacred. Parents, friends, religious persons, old and young, 
without mercy, they sacrificed to their will. To one of this family belongs 
the reputation of having made a poison more violent and more certain than 
all the known poisons of the time. The extraordinary ingenuity by which 
it was obtained is related by contemporary historians. It is sail by them 
that, having suspended a pig by his hind feet, his head hanging to the 
ground, in that position the animal was tortured during as many days as 
he should live, by being beaten and stabbed, until the brute had arrived 
ata state of morbid fury and showed symptoms of frantic rage; then, 
having collected his foam, it was mixed with another virulent poison kept 
in a golden phial. This poison, of a wonderful activity, was named Can- 
terella, because that the unhappy victims to whom it was administered 
perished whilst making the air resound with their frightful shriekings. It 
is said that, besides this horrible drug, this family possessed other poisonous 
preparations, which, we are assured, would give death at a day or hour fixed 
by them for its operation., The only necessity for this purpose was to 
augment or diminish the dose in order to obtain its result as required. 
About this period the poisoner Toffana spread desolation and death in the 
city of Naples. ‘To her the Borgias are said to have been indebted for 
the receipts for many of the deadly drugs of which they made such use. 
For many centuries the preparation called Aqua Toffana had a fearful 
reputation over the countries of the south. It made its victims everywhere, 
and did the horrid work of the hand of murder at the hour in which the 
destroyer’s power was least expected. 

The pages of the history of France are stained with the sad and gloomy 
traces of this crime. Three names, especially, have come down sur- 
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rounded with its ignominy and its guilt, The grave has not sheltered the 
reputations of Voisin, of Vigoreaux, and Brinvilliers from common abhor. 
rence. The two former, as cunning as bold, signalized their memories by such 
a great number of murders by poison, that they renewed at Paris the diss 
aster which had taken place at Rome under the Consulate of Flaccus and 
Valerius, Underevery form they wished those wretches distributed poison, in 
order to remove, rapidly orslowly, any person against whom they held enmity, 
or who interfered with their will in any manner. So skilfully was this 
managed that no sign of poisoning could be discovered. A multitude of 
men and women made use of these assassins against whomsoever wag 
obnoxious to them. There was no day when Paris was not startled by 
the news of some awfully sudden death. The chronicles of the time assert, 
that after the trial of those prisoners, many persons of distinction were 
convicted of having participated in their crimes, and that amongst those 
compromised in their guilt were some of the highest personages in the 
land. Perhaps, even worse and more revolting, if possible, than the 
memory of those two criminals is that of the Countess of Brinvilliers, 
She surpassed them in skill, Aided by the Count Sainte Croix, and the 
Italian Exili, her familiars, this wretched women poisoned a number of 
persons almost incredible for our belief, even in the vilest of human wicked. 
ness. Of the guilt of her terrible career she gave a valid sign when we 
find that for her initiation upon its deadly path she began with a crime 
from which humanity revolts, and nature stands appalled with horror—the 
crime of parricide, From that point she knew no repentance, and held no 
mercy. ‘The deadly agents which she used left no trace by which her 
guilt could be detected. To science in our time society owes a great debt 
for its powerful testimony to the discovery of guilt, but then science was 
only in its infancy, and the Countess Brinvilliers could not be detected by 
the facile art. Brucine, Strychnine, and Morphine, which was discovered 
by Exili in making some chemical researches, were her agents, During a 
long period, in which her days were marked by a record of victims, she 
used her abominable ingenuity. At last, however, the uuerring justice 
which tracks the footsteps of the murderer by a law rarely violated, seized 
upon her and her country, and the world was delivered from this cruel 
monster. ; 

At last the ability for poisoning reached its highest development of cri- 
minal ingenuity. Poison was administered with a deadly skill which no 
caution could prevent. It was introduced into the system not only in the 
food and drink, but also by the absorbents of the skin aud by the respira- 
tion. In the commori articles of the toilet it found its efficient vehicles for 
crime. In the composition of pastes, of powders, toxic vapours and 
waters, the molacules of death found a way to enter. 

A prince of the sixteenth century in this way was poisoned by a letter. 
‘ Jane D’Albret was poisoned by a pair of silk gloves presented to her by 
Catherine de Medicis. A noble Venetian lady accomplished the same 
crime at a ball, by a mask which she gave to herfbetrothed husband. The 
celebrated Tacchias assures us that an énemy of Pope Clement Vi, 
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poisoned his Holiness by the smoke of a wax candle, and the same 
authority tells us of a dignitary of the Church who was poisoned by respir- 
ing an odorous pastile. Madame Brinvilliers, to whom we have before 
referred, poisoned many persons with a face powder—with almond paste 
for whitening the hands—with rouge—with garments—with jewels—pre- 
pared with poison. 

From the historical facts which we have cited, it might be supposed that 
the preparation of poisons and the art of poisoning were only known in 
society advanced in civilization, but such a supposition would be an 
egregious error. ‘The vast continent of America is that which, until the 
time of Columbus, was left without the progress of arts, as known in the 
older world, and yet it is found that amongst the wild men who roamed 


across its interminable plains, the science of procuring death by this means 


‘was signalled by dread skill. There is nowhere in the world where nature 
laffords poisonous substances of such extreme violence, and the Indians were 
adepts in their preparation before the white man ever stood beneath their 
dusky forests. With them they poisoned their arms to make death more 
certain. De Panev tells us that the first European who bent upon the 
American shore to gather its gold, fell before the winged death of a 
poisoned arrow. Amongst the tribes fof Indians were first found the 
terrible and fatal Woorrara and Curara poisons and the destructive Upas. 


- Those most deadly are supplemented by the reptile poisons, exceeding in 
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intensity those known in any other part of the earth. It is the Ticunas, 
a wild tribe in South America, who prepared that most certain of vege- 
table poisons, the Curara, a species of lichen growing in the marshes in that 
country, which they boil in a cauldron with other poisonous herbs until 
the juice becomes thick. 

La Condamine and other travellers assure us that the vapours issuing 
from this cauldron are mortal for those who breathe them, and that the 
Ticunas employ only poor, old, and decrepid women for their preparation. 
They try the strength of the poison by dipping the point of an arrow into 
it, and then plunging it into a bowl of freshly-drawn blood. If the blood 
coagulates instantly the poison is deemed sufficiently concentrated and with- 
drawn from the fire. If it does not coagulate they still continue the 
process, keeping it moved all the time with a wooden ladle. When the 
thickened infusion has acquired its mortal properties, they preserve it in 
vases in a dry place. They preserve the receipts for its manufacture with 
as much jealousy as the ancient physicians used to observe in regard to 
their remedies. The arrows smeared with the poison preserve their deadly 
properties during many years. It is related that some curious person, 
visiting the arsenal of a city of Holland, abraded his finger with the point 
of one of those poisoned Indian arms preserved therein, and that he died 
in consequence of the scratch. In the Carmichzl school of medicine in 
this metropolis, some years ago, experiments were made upon some inferior 
animals by Dr. Robert Macdonnell with the poison obtained from arms im- 
pregnated with the Woorara, used by the Kaffirs, and were followed by almost 
instantdeath in the subjectsof theexperiment, The Curarapoison actsdirectly 
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upon the blood which it coagulates immedietely, in the same manner that 
a drop of acetic acid causes the coagulation of milk. Curious it is that 
the flesh of animals killed by its effects preserves no bad quality, and is 
innocuous. In the coagulation of the blood the poison is neutralized. 

Perhaps, after this, the most terrible poison known is that possessed by 
the people of the island of Macassar. It flows from a tree, and is about 
the same consisiency as honey. The inhabitants make use of it to poison 
the tiny arrows, not larger than an awl, which they blow through a tube, 
Tavernier describes the consequences of a wound from one of those missiles, 
That traveller was asked by Sumbaco, the king of the island, to wituess 
the activity of the poison which he used for effecting executions, aud of 
which he only knew the antidote. An Englishman who had been con- 
demned by him to death for the crime of assassaination was led before bim. 
The surgeons of an English and a Dutch ship were also brought, and the 
King Sumbaco told them that he would grant the criminal his pardon if 
they could save his life once he had wounded him with his arrow. He 
then took his hollow cane, charged with a poisoned arrow, and asked of 
Tavernier where would he desire the wound to be inflicted. ‘l'avernier indi- 
cated the great toe of the right foot. He had hardly spoken when the 
arrow was sped to its destination. The two surgeons instantly performed 
the operation of the amputation of the wounded toe, trusting that the 
poison had not been absorbed, but it was in vain, the unfortunate maa 
expired immediately after the operation was performed. 

That poisons exist which can mingle themselves and combine with 
atmospheric air, and, like a pestilential wiasma, strike with death all who 
respire their unwholesome particles, does not admit of any doubt. A great 
number of historical facts resolve any question of the kind. Hippocrates, 
Galen, Aretwus, and Aristotle, have spoken of certain plants which pos- 
sess the mortal properties of poisoning the air, and rendering it as fatal as 
the breath of plague. Those murderous vegetables have been accumulated 
in known instances, around hamlets and viliages by criminal hands, and 
infecting the air with their deleterious molecules, have stricken every living 
thing near with a deadly intoxication. On the banks of the Persian Gulf, 
there has been noted lactescent shrubs, endowed with such virulence that the 
wind which sweeps past them carries with it mortal qualities. Chardan assures 
us that, in certain districts of Persia,-the Gubad samour, an arborescent 
plant, with milky berries, poisons the air, to a great extent, around. In Eu- 
rope, many of the Couferve and the Hippuris also develope mortal maladies. 

In ancient history, Strabo indicates an asphyxiating compound which 
the Colchians were accustomed to use, when the wind blew towards any 
evemies with whom they were at war, and which used to reach them ata 
distance beyond that which their arrows could attain. In an old Venetisn ’ 
Treatise on Pyrotechny, there is given the details of an asphyxiatiag 
powder, with which howitzers could be charged, or which might be used 

‘in grenades, or bottles suited for that purpose. Those projectiles, upon 
bursting, used to spread an odour so overpowering that it carried arowad 
destruction and death. 
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M. de Pauw tells us of a chemist at London, who, desiring to try the 
force of a suffocative powder which he had invented, cast it into the street, 
and the consequences were, that many of the passers-by fell down in a state 
of syncope. At the commencement of the present century, it is stated by 
French authorities, that the naval squadrons of Engiand, cruising around 
the coasts of Brittany and Normandy, endeavoured to poison the air by dis- 
charging shells upon them, filled with nitrate of arsenic, and some delete- 
rious powder of this kind, in a state of ignition. 

Democritus relates in a chapter of his works that flocks and herds were 
destroyed by the poisons of the frequent wizards or sorcerers of his time ; 
and that, by the same means, they withered underfoot the plants and trees, 
and showed their power of ill by the desolation which they created around 
them. Modern experiments have shown that a combination of sulphur and 
lime, cast at the roots of trees, will cause them to wither, and that by irri- 
gation with water saturated with deleterious gases, or certain metallic salts, 
held in solution, the fields can be rendered arid, and even the greater vege- 
table growth around whose roots they may be poured. The writers who 
have treated upon this subject, ancient and modern, are very numerous 
indeed; but from all the works on toxicology the final result obtained is 
that poisons are distinguishable into corrosive, narcotic, and putrefying, or 
septic. 

The corrosive poisons inflame and fester the tissues with which they 
come in contact; the narcotic act exclusively on the brain and nervous 
system, which they benumb and strike with stupor and death; the septic 
or putrefying poisons bear their terrible influence into those parts where 
they have been laid—the skin grows cold, changes its colour, and morti- 
fies. The three kingdoms of nature, the animal, vegetable, and mineral, 
produce those poisons ; but the vegetable furnishes more than the other two 
divisions. Perhaps, the most extraordinary of the vegetable poisons is that 
said to be possessed by the gipsies, and it is one which, for the lungest time, 
has baffled modern science to ascertain its administration. It is called in 
the Rommany, or gipsy Patois—“ Drei.” Its malefic influence exceeds any 
other, and the certainty of its actionis beyond all doubt. It is said to be 
obtained froma species of fungus, very common in southern climates, and 
in some places not rarein our own. ‘This fungus being the closest link 
between the animal and vegetable species, consists in its compo- 
sition of minute corpuscles, aggregated by a building tissue of fibres. 
Toe gipsies gather this at a certain season and prepare it so that the fibre 
which connects the corpuscles is dissolved, and they alone remain in a 
dry powder. When this powder is administered to any being, the 
heat and moisture of the stomach developes its terrible vitality, and 
expanding the corpuscles of which it consists, they attach themselves by 
radicles of anew growth to the membranes of the intestines with which 
they are in contiguity. With this the train of symptoms sets in, which 
is only terminated by death. Hectic fever appears—general atrophy, or 
wasting of the body takes place. Hemorrhage from the lungs proceeds, 
and chiefly with symptoms of consumption, existence wastes away in slow 
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and silent decay. If suspicion is aroused, and an examination of the body 
takes place after death, science is baffled ; there is no poison found by any 
test, everything appears natural; although it may be irreconcilable with what 
was previously known of the health of the subject. So it has been for genera- 
tions; but it occurred, that in a case of the kind which happened in Italy, an 
immediate autopsy was made, and the fact which so long remained con- 
cealed was understood at last. The corpuscles of the deadly fungus, 
largely distended, were found in their tenacious adherence to the internal 
membranes ; but it was observed, that they were in process of solution 
into the other liquids contained around them, and that in a very few 
hours they could have been completely dissolved, and not a trace have 
marked their murderous agency by its presence. | Chemical and physiolo- 
gical knowledge have proceeded, upon such minute beginnings even as 
this, to create a safeguard for society inthe detection of crime. Theye 
was a time when many of the mineral poisons could not be deposed to by 
human evidence, as being present in the body of any who had been 
destroyed by them; but disovery succeeded discovery, until the skill of 
the chemist and the physician combined tdgether, aud traced the work of 
the murderer, were it conceived ever so wisely. Vegetable poisons were 
those whose detection was most difficult. The Aqua Toffana, which 
horrified Europe by its murderous note in days gone by, was a vegetable 
poison, probably Brucine. Strychnine was the last which knowledge had 
to mark for reprobation and punishment by an unerring skill of testimony; 
and criminal jurisprudence, shows how assiduous, and at length how cor- 
rectly, it performed that great duty. ‘The terrible chance of escape from 
human vengeance by human ignorance, once won the poisoner to his 
bloody trade; the secrecy which spread its protection above his guilty 
head in inspiring him with the belief, that if he were only cautious 
in being undetected in the administration of a deadly drug, he might 
Jaugh at human justice, and rejoice in murder with impunity, has now lost 
the incitement it afforded to the criminal. No eye may behold his deadly 
purpose, or his deadly work—night may shroud him—and opportunity 
Jend its aid to his unholy will. He may do the deed unseen—drop the 
distilled essence of death into the cup of his victim, or mingle the 
subtle powder with the viands of the feast to which he bids him 
welcome, with a traitorous friendliness; but the shadow of the avenger 
of blood is upon him. Providence has armed knowledge with a sword 
which hangs above his head threatening him in his security—in his ease— 
in his riot of passion,and murderous rapture, with a sign of danger ominous 
as that which hung above the pallid brow of Damocles. By no chance 
thread of fate is it pendent, but gleams in a hand certain to strike if he dares 
the blow—directed by a wisdom won of experience—of toilsome days of 
research, and nights of thoughtful weariness; through the darksome paths 
of ignorance it has been borne to the light of certain justice, guided of 
God. 

In this way, much of the terrors have been removed which once sur 
rounded this very ugly subject ; and although some of the most powerful 
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of poisons are those of recent discovery, in the hands of science they 
have been rendered even useful to life, and not noxious to it. The 
physician has found a healing virtue in their action, when properly con- 
trolled and used under his ministration. If in antidotes, as yet safety 
is not so amply obtained or surely known as always to counteract the 
criminal purpose which sometimes, unfortunately and sadly for the noble- 
ness of human nature, avails itself of the dangerous drug with guilty aim 
and hope ; still, no doubt, the trade of the poisoner is gone, in the dread 
of discovery. The lamp of knowledge, he knows, burns to reveal his 
deadly deed if it be once committed; and, although that motive is not 
always successful in barring the work of murder, still there is no reason to 
suspect it does not afford a very powerful incentive to the control of its 
propensity. Unpleasing as the first aspect of our subject is, still it is not 
without its instruction and its lesson for all who investigate it., honourable 
to the civilisation and useful to the society which has gained it. In all 
the broad world, in the natural or in the moral order, there is no distur- 
bance without its balance. The earthquakes which convulse our orb, 
clear it from the volcanic action which might destroy it—the storms 
which sweep the air, in the purgation of the atmosphere, re-invigorate and 
renew life; the floods which inundate, bury nature in a waste only to 
revive it in a glory of bloom; and the ills which fall upon humanity are 
made eventually its safeguard and its security. With those considerations 
we may close our page and lay down our pen, conscious that, even from 
the ugliest of subjects, we can glean advantage like the poet moralist, who 
“reads sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 





PANES AND PENALTIES; 
A TRUE TALE OF THIRTY YEARS AGO, 


Tae sign of the “Cat and Bagpipes” was the name given, some thirty 
years ago, to a certain village inn on the Limerick coach-road. This inn 
was remarkably small, remarkably clean, and on all occasions remarkably 
well and plentifully supplied with the “essentials” which relieve the wants 
of weary travellers, The “‘ Cat and Bagpies Inn” was a thatched building 
of one storey, with gables, surmounted by remarkably slender and tapering 
chimneys ot creamy-white exterior. A shop-door, a hall-door, a shop-win- 
dow, and two windows of smaller size, were the openings by which light 
and life sought from the roadside the interior of the inn. 

The shop-door was the entrance proper to that portion of the building, 
whilst the hall-door was the recognised entrance to the “tap-room,” or 
front parlour, and to the kitchen, which lay posterior to it. ‘The ‘ snug- 
gery,” as the small room behind the shop was: called, was entered both 
from the shop itself and from the narrow hall which divided the 
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“Cat and Bagpipes Inn” into two equal portions. Lofts, or sleeping apart. 
ments for servants and others, were arranged over the before- mentioned 
portions of the inn. 

In the space between the shop-door and the hall-door, and against the 
front wall of the building, stood a portion of the once recognised “ horse. 
block,” from the upper part of which sprang a shaft of ash-wood, several 


feet in length, and with morticed cross pieces, and hooks-and-eyes of strong. 


iron make—all of which were essential to, and used for the suspension of 
the quaint and remarkably peculiar swinging sign. This sign displayed 
on both sides the crude portrait of that very domestic and useful animal 
“ the house cat,” and in the act of playing upon an Irish bagpipes! From 
such circumstance, the inn got dubbed, the “ Sign of the Cat and Bag. 
pipes”—the very appellation by which, Ict us presume, its first and ima- 
ginative proprietor desired it should be known; and the “ stager”—the 
stage-coach traveller we mean—of thirty years ago who did not know the 
“ Sign of the Cat and Bagpipes Inn” would be regarded by his set as a 
“genuine greenhorn,” and not a “ true stager.” 

The month of May has been called, for good and wholesome reasons 
we presume, “‘a sunny month,” but, to our own certain knowledge, it has 
occasionally been as “ tearful” as “ sunny ;” and persons who “ presume,” 
on the fact of an occasional sunny hour on Friday within that month, and 
take such hour as an index of those to follow, may have reason to 1egret 
their misplaced confidence. Ah! many a time have we beheld a May 
morning’s sun rise up in its burnished glow and golden splendour, and all 
the perceptible space above the earth and within the horizon appear to be 
one uninterrupted expanse of waveless and delicately-pencilled blue, yet, 
ere many hours passed by, clouds, heavy and dark, obscured the sun, and 
drifted fragments of thick clouds across the heavens, deluging the land- 
scape with rain and darkness. Snch a May day beheld Mr. MacQuirk, 
excise-officer, striding along the high read as flash after flash of lightning 
lit up the murky sky, whilst volley after volley of the musketry of the 
clouds—thunder—* told” so effectually on the nerves of the excise-officer 
as to make him believe in the oscillation of the very foot-path whereon 
he trod. Finally, the rain descended in torrents to the earth, and, ere he 
rarived at the sign of the “Cat and Bagpipes Inn,” his humid state, 
coupled with the dread of electric influences, had him nearly bewildered. 
Under the circumstances, was it to be wondered at that, when he arrived 
at the ian, he placed himself before the large kitchen fire, took off his 
“shooting frock,” fixed it in a position to dry, suspended his hat (leaf 
e:ige-wise) from one of the projecting feet of the gridiron, which hung 
from the whitewashed kitchen wall, called for a “full glass of brandy 
punch,” did everything possible to “drive out” the damps and the recol- 
lection of his late “trying position,” as he called it, and left his whiskey 
-keg dipping, and such like matters, for future consideration ? 

Mr. MacQuirk, officer of excise, was a man of the world, of about thirty 
years of age, of medium height, and slight, wiry build. He had light gray 
eyes, fair hair and whiskers, small nose, and large mouth. His forehead and 
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chin bespoke both intellect and force of character, and, with the exception of 
an oval, bright red spot over the bony prominence which was situated 
beneath the lower portion of each eye-ball, his face appeared bloodless 
and unhealthy-looking. His dress was smart and tidy. Now, it happened 
that David O’Dowd, ecclesiastical contractor and builder, bad just con- 
tracted with personages styling themselves Ecclesiastical Commissioners to 
repair the Protestant church in the neighbourhood, and, on the day alluded 
to above, was very many feet high on the spire of said edifice, when the 
lightning and thunder commenced, and, as Mr. O'D. was not an orthodox 
believer in the faith of Franklin and lightning conductors, he hurried, 
when he observed the first spark of that subtle fluid, from his lofty posi- 
tion, and songht shelter in a cabin which stood fully half-a-mile distant. 
When the lightning and thunder had ceased, and the rain which followed 
abated in intensity, the contractor left the cabin, to seek shelter in the 
more genial locality of the ‘‘ Cat and Bagpipes Inn,” whence he had on 
that day come, and where he stopped as a constant customer ever since 
ecclesiastical business brought him to the locality. In due course of time 
he arrived beneath the roof of the inn—wet, it is true, but not so wet as 
the excise-officer. Nevertheless, he is advised by that gentleman to un- 
dergo the process of ‘drying—‘“ Try the internal application of one 
full glass of brandy punch, and thereby drive out the damp.” David 
O'Dowd, ecclesiastical contractor, was a raddy-faced, small brown-eyed, 
large nosed, full-mouthed, dimple-chinned personage, whose hair and 
whiskers were originally black, but time and anxiety had given them 
a silvery or grayish hue. Judging from the size of its bony enclesure 
his brain was large; nevertheless, his height, in perpendicular 
inches, was below the average standard ; indeed, jolly-looking and of full 
habit of body would be the crude, diagnostic marks whereby to recognise 
David O’Dowd ; and, as long as he may be a successful contractor, so 
Jong will he be found a good member of society and a witty and practical 
joker, as well. So, in the immediate vicinity of the kitchen fire, at the 
“ Cat and Bagpipes Inn,” stood the officer of excise and the ecclesiastical 
contractor. They occasionally turned round and round again, in order to 
equalise the strong heat, very much after the manner of Christmas joints 
on spring-jacks. At the same time, the brandy punch was not over- 
looked as an agent for lucubration ; and both gentlemen declared that 
the damp-removing influence of a strong turf fire, coupled with an occa- 
sional sip of braudy punch, could effect wonders. And they continued to 
dry and turn, and sip, whilst the large tin kettle on the hob-stone sang 
songs, and the mistress of the inn and her servantmaid did as best they 
might under all the circnmstances. 

Our mind is open to conviction, as it undoubtedly should be, but we 
feel bound to confess our opinion, which is, that, under the very peculiar 
circumstances of the position in which the lightning, thunder, etc., placed 
our two gentlemen, and as the great temperance movement had not com- 
menced for many years after the period of which we write, the precautions 
to keep out the damp taken by the excise-officer and by the ecclesiastical 
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contractor were legitimate and justifiable; for, to use the language of the 
former, ‘ self-preservation is the first law of nature,” although it may not 
be in accordance with the spirit, and to the letter, of the excise and game 
laws, 

Now, it happened that the excise-officer was in the act of explaining 
to the contractor a remarkable, and, at the same time, a laughable incident 
that occurred at a late coursing match, when a rough, manly voice 
from the vicinity of the entrance to the kitchen called out, “ Any ould 
kittles or saucepans to mind?” ‘The occupants of the kitchen had not 
heard the entrance of the speaker through the inn hall, nor had they ob- 
served his profile and a portion of his left shoulder (which were visible at 
the kitchen-door entrance), ere he put the query, consequently his words 
had the effect of causing the glass and brandy punch held by the excise- 
officer to drop on the hearth-stone, the contractor to move suddenly and 
knit his brows, and Judy, the servant, who had been in the kitchen at 
the time, to let fall and cause to be broken, a large blue plate of the 
willow pattern, and then to exclaim, as she looked in the direction of the 
kitchen door, “ Why didn’t yez spake afore yea bawled out that way, Jer 
Rooney ?” 

* Sure, [ thought I did spake, a colleen,” was the reply of the person 
addressed. 

‘** There’s nothin’ at all to be minded to-day, an’ there’s one of the new 
blue plates broke on yer account,” continued Judy, the servant. 

* Thin, it’s myself that’s grieved for that same; but try and make of 

some little job or other. Now, there’s that cullender yonder be the wall 
wants a new tin leg and fut init, an’ the rivet is loose in one of its handles, 
an’, an’ I see a grane* of the large flish-hook fork crucken’d and bint up,” 
said the tinker. 
** Oh, the misthress is busy, an’ there’s nothin’ wanted to-day,” replied 
Judy. ' 
‘Am I to be afther goin’ thin, asthora, this hard day ?” asked the 
tinker. 

“ Be dad, yez may, sure enough,” was Judy’s response. 

‘* Hard times, and no frost at all,” said the tinker, as he turned to- 
wards the street-door entrance. 

Jer Rooney, or “ Jer the Tinker,” as he was familiarly called, was the 
recognised native, yet wandering, tin-man of that village, and of every 
village and town for many miles round. He was a powerfully built man, and 
evidently possessed great manly strength and physical development. His 
height. was over six feet; his jet-black hair and whiskers were long, shaggy, 
and untidy ; his eyes were full, prominent, and dark brown in colour; his 
nose was long, thin, and arched, whilst his lips were large, red in colour, 
and surmounted a chin which bespoke great determination. Jer the 
Tinker was poorly clad. His coat and nether garments had been pieced 
and patched so often as to leave it difficult for the querist to ascertain 


* Prong, or grane. 
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their original pattern and texture; his hat was indented in sundry places, 
and wanted part of its original brim; his neck and that anatomical region 
called the sternum were completely exposed and uncovered ; his feet were 
partially encased by what had been brogues, but, in the course of events, 
had lost heels, toe-pieces, and, likely, soles, and were held in position by 
means of cords, which bound them to his feet, and were tied round his 
ankles ; he wore the remains of the professional leathern apron, and bad 
his budget swung, by means of a leather belt, over his left shoulder ; in 
his right hand he carried a large piece of iron, of T shape, and which he 
called a “ two-headed horse,” and in his left hand a short, thick black- 
thorn stick. 

Now, it had been the custom for Jer the Tinker to call at the sign 
of the “‘ Cat and Bagpipes,” and to go, ashe did on the present occasion, 
to the neighbourhood of the kitchen, make the usual announcement, and 
he seldom or never retraced his steps without having got a job of some kind 
or other. On this occasion, however, there appeared little chance for 
him, as the rather too energetic announcement of his arrival had put Judy 
about, and she showed it. Nevertheless, Jer the Tinker pleaded in the 
manner stated, and, whilst doing so, kept a most anxious and sympathetic 
look in the direetion of the kitchen fire, and appeared, at the same time, 
to regard with especial interest the unbroken glass tumbler, which contained 
a small portion of brandy punch, and which David O'Dowd, ecclesiastical 
contractor and builder, grasped firmly and securely, 

We have said that Jer the Tinker, having failed to procure a job, was 
in the act of leaving the vicinity of the kitchen, but, ere he cid so, the now 
jolly David O'Dowd interposed with the words, ‘‘ Come in, tinker.” 

“Beg yer honors’ pardon, gintlemin, but I’m always obagint to a 
call,” said the tinker, as he entered the kitchen. 

“ Are you a good tradesman, and no colt ?” inquired David O'Dowd, 
with a giggle and a wink to the exciseman. 

“Thin I’m all that. The dickons a betther thradesman within the four 
eays—not that it comes well from me to say it; and, as my father, grand- 
father, and grandmother too, on her father’s side, were tinmen, to use nate 
langage, if | amn’t the heart of the row! I’m from chat neighbourhood,” 
Jer Rooney. 

“That'll do; do you drink ?” asked David O’Dowd. 

“ Not he!” responded the excise-officer, as he viewed poor Jer from 
head to foot. 

“Oh! be gor I do, yer honors—a little on wet days,” replied the tinker. 

So David O’Dowd ordered a treat for the tinker, and, during Judy’s 
absence for it, the contractor grasped in his hand the handle of the kettle 
(which, we have said, rested by the hob), moved the kettle to the edge 
of the ash-recciver, which was situate beneath the fire-grate, emptied the 
contents of the kettle into the ash-receiver, and then placed the empty 
kettle on the large turf fire. 

i “Tn the name of wonder, what is that all about?” asked the excise- 
cer. 
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“Tt’s a pity to see a willing hand knocked out of a job,” replied the 
contractor. 

* Well, ‘ that bangs Banagher ;’ and it’s only a gintleman, wid a good. 
lookin’ face on him like yourself, would be afther thinkin’ of that manes to 
put a body in wind,” said the tinker, as he gave a knowing look to the 
contractor, and took from the hands of the servant the treat which she 
had just entered with, and, having raised it to his lips, continued—** May 
ye niver want licker, nor hot wather to mix it with, gintlemen.” 

The object which the contractor had in view when he placed the empty 
kettle on the glowing fire was to super-heat its under part, in order that 
when cold water would be put into the kettle its action on the 
heated iron should manifest itself in such a manner as to cause the partial 
or complete removal of the bottom from the sides of the kettle, to which 
it had been soldered. The result proved to a demonstration the correct - 
ness of the contractor’s view of the matter; for, within a very short 
space of time, the mistress of the inn required boiling water, and, as she 
raised the kettle off the fire, and found it extremely light in her hand, 
and (as herself expressed it) nearly empty, she went to the water- 
pail, and the first portion of water she attempted to put into the kettle 
removed the bottom completely, and was near causing that good lady 
injury severe and formidable. 

It was extremely fortunate that Jer the Tinker was on the spot at such 
a moment, for the other kettle—we mean the large iron kettle of the 
establishment—leaked considerably, and, being of cast-iron material, not 
easy of repair, was useless ; consequently, water for punch, tea, and such 
matters should have been boiled in an ordinary pot for a time, had Jer 
the Tinker not been present, or in the neighbourhood. So the landlady 
said it was a fortunate thing that the tinker was at hand, and that he 
should get a fair price for the job. Jer the Tinker told the landlady that 
the accident to the kettle was a good omen; that he would “lave it 
betther nor new;” and, finally, seated himself on the kitchen floor, 
measured the bottom of the kettle and some pieces of tin, cut the tin with 
a large shears, hammered the tin on a large iron plate, and humoured the 
taps of his hammer with a love song, some verses of which we remembef, 
and append. 


** Oh! when I was a boy, it was you, 
Jenny Branagan, 
I loved to distraction, and thought you loved me: 
But the pulse of your heart, sure, was 
Darby O’Flanagan. 
Teddy, di diddle, do diddle, dum de, 


‘¢ *Twas yourself I believed when you said, 
Jenny Branagan, 
‘I dote on ye, darlint! do you dote oa me?’ 
And, for one little thraneen, would 
Wallop O’Flanagan. 
Teddy, di diddle, do diddle, dum de, 
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“Oh! why, false, decaving, black-souled 
Jenny Branagan, 
Did you heap all your smiles and your blarney on me, 
And thin from Moy fair run away 
With that, O’Flanagan ? 
Teddy, di diddle, do diddle, dum de.” 


The kettle was repaired, pronounced staunch, Jer the Tinker received 
the price of his job, and insisted on treating “‘ the pair of gintlemin,” not- 
withstanding their repeated protestations to the contrary ; and, in a less 
space of time than it takes us to chronicle the fact, three full glasses of 
hot brandy punch were placed at the elbows of the three wortbies, and the 
principal portion of Jer the Tinker’s fees for kettle-repairing found its way 
back again to the cash-till of the “‘ Cat and Bagpipes Inn.” Hours rolled 
on, glasses of brandy punch followed each other to the vicinity of the 
kitchen fire, healths were given and responded to, songs were sung, trade 
was discussed, politics were argued—nothing was overlooked save the 
dipping of whiskey-kegs, the lifting of permits, and the examination of 
tobacco-rolls. 

The hour for parting arrived, so compliments, eloquent, heroic, and pa- 
thetic, were tendered on all sides. The excise-officer left the inn kitchen fire- 
side in order to attempt the dipping of whiskey-kegs and his tobacco-roll 
duties ; and Jer the Tinker placed over his left shoulder his budget, then 
took the contractor’s hands within hisown and said, “‘ How can I prove my 
gratitude to you, most dear and nate sir ? But I must do it, and I will too— 
but how? Be the hole in me coat, an’ that’s no false oath,” continued the 
tinker, after a pause, “ I have it—jist the thiag for me metal. Good-bye, 
dear and nate gintleman—good-bye ;” and he raised his two-headed horse 
with one hand, grasped the centre of his short black-thorn with the other 
hand, and then danced, or capered, round and round the kitchen, singing, 
at the same time, one of his favourite lyrics. 

When Jer the Tinker left the “ Cat and Bagpipes Inn,” he toddled, 
as well as circumstances would admit, off to the entrance-gate of the parish 
established church ; there he removed from his shoulder the budget, and 
having placed it, the two-headed horse, and black-thorn stick, by the side 
of the gate-pier, he collected several large throwing, or finger-stones and 
commenced to break the glass of the large Gothic end-window of that 
edifice ; nor was it until a considerable amount of damage had been perpe- 
trated that the tinker got arrested and locked up for the night. On the 
following morning he was brought before the resident justice, charged with 
“breaking the glass of, and doing considerable damage to, the parish 
church, and also divers other matters.” Jer pleaded guilty to the charge, 
said he was prepared for any punishment short of hanging, and continued, 
“Do anything but hang me; but what I done I done, and no mistake, to 
prove mi gratitude; and, as it ‘ill better him, do as ye like wid Jer 
Rooney.” 

Poor Jer Rooney’s reason for breaking the church window was in order 
to increase David O’Dowd’s contract ! 
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What were Jer’s sorrow, shame, and disappointment, when the ma- 
gistrate informed him that the contractor had an arrangemeut with the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners which bound him to keep in repair for seven 
years the parish church, and that the cost of all damage to the church 
should be borne by the contractor! They were bitter and sincere. 

Let us add, that, at the earnest solicitution of the victimised con- 
tractor, conpled by the fact of Jer the ‘Tinker’s well-known anti-party, 
anti-political, and, we fear we may add, anti (zealous) religious tendencies, 
he was released from custody on payment of a small fine for drunkenness ; 
and that, as he left the presence of the magistrate, David O’Dowd, eccle- 
siastical contractor, placed in his large and manly palm a crown-piece, and 
said, ina kindly way, and with as smiling a face as circumstances war- 
ranted, “‘ Jer, I thank you sincerely, You did prove your gratitude; and 
the mode you adopted to do so was both new and irresistibly striking!” 

R. L, 





APRIL DAY. 


Tuis is the legend of an April day. 

The gossips chatter under hazel leaves, 

Mid blue-smoked hamlets, roofed with thatch and fern, 
By the swift Fergus, in the fields of Clare. 


When Frances Dillon, leaning from the round 

Of the gray barbican, above the moat, 

Saw Stephen Desmond, mounted for the’ wars, 
Braided from head to heel in twisted mail, 

Plumed with red lightning, with impatience spurred ; 
She plucked a leaf of ivy from the walls, 

Kissed it, and tossed it to him where he stood, 

In the vast courtyard, girt with steeds and spears, 
And frothing flagons circling ’mid the kerns. 


And many days, she saw the evening dip 

Its golden horn in the wide river wastes, 

Till, beaten by the bright, ascending stars, 

And shafted by the arrows of the moon, 

It reeled to spaces far below the world ; 

Bat of her lover there came tidings not. 

And many morns shot fire upon her pane, 

Till the woods blazed, and the slow, drifting ships 
Passed her, like phantoms along ghostly shores ; 
While the crane flapped his wings upon the blast, 
And the sea-eagle staggered in the storm ; 

But of her lover tidings never came. 
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Often, of evenings, when the black oak, piled, 
Knotted and damp, upon the granite hearth, 

Lit half the tangled rafters of the hall, 

And sheathed the crossed swords in scarbs of fire, 
And dashed the banners’ folds with gouts of blood, 
She paused to listen, whilst the warders spoke 

Of the far turmoil : telling how it went ; 

Who held the strongest glove within the land, 
How the banned Desmond fared ; and how the Pale, 
Recoiling from the crash of club and spear, 
Breathed within its lines, defiant hate ; 

Waiting for succours from Elizabeth, 

And shaking iron fists against the cross : 

But of her lover spoke the warders not. 


So in her sleep one night, when mighty March 
Fled from the earth in whirlwinds and black rains, 
She dreamt that standing on the barbican, 

And looking upward to the castle vane, 

The ivy, from whose heart, she plucked a leaf, 
Had lost its glory, and had turned to gray ; 

And, listening, from the roots there came a voice— 
“Wo unto thee, that robbed us of our strength, 

To fashion garlands for a dead man’s bier.” 


Out of her sleep she sprang. The dewy day 
Was melting into twilight on the rim 

Of river, wood, and meadowland, and hill. 
In the blue gloom ‘she vested her—she took 
Garments as white and fresh as lily buds ; 
And satin, dimpling to a creamy blush, 

And velvet, shaking like a moorland moss, 
And richer than the lichen on the larch. 
Appareled she went forth, fearing to look 
On the cold mirror, Jest some face of awe, 
Shining within its azure depths, should strike 
Her senses with unseasonable ill. 


Bat, floating up the stairway in the dark, 

Save the slant gleams that trickled through the loops, 
Pierced in the massy substance of the wall, 

She clomb, with faltering steps, and prayerful lips, 
Startled by every gust that touched her robe, 

Or rufiled the coifed foldings of ber hair, 

At last, she stood upon the bariican, 

And looking down, within the yard, there flared 

The flames of twenty torches, held by kerns 
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Above the heads of horses and of men, 
And in the clang of voices heard the one 
For which her heart had echos musical. 


“Good morrow, Frances—health to the sweet saint,” 
Cried Stephen, from the troopers, looking up. 


“ Welcome,” she answered, “ But last night I dreamt 
The ivy of our walls had sered, and thou 

Wert stiff and white upon some battle-field, 

Amid the bones and arms of conquered men.” 


** Sweet love,” quoth he, “ dreams are night’s ministers, 
Guided by every vagrant wind that blows 

Across the troubled regions of the brain. 

Sometimes they prove us true—sometimes prove false— 
Sometimes, in solemn motley, play the fool, 

As they have played thee on this April morn.” 





_ REVIEW. 
LIVINGSTONE IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. * 
Arrica is becoming day after day the great travelling field in which some 
of our most ardent and inquisitive explorers reap fame and profit. Not 
that their enterprises have succeeded in lifting the veil of mystery which 
overhangs the great basin or interior of the continent, for of that our know- 
ledge is singularly limited, owing to the vast physical difficulties which the 
explorer in that untraversed region must be prepared to encounter. The 
strip of civilization which extends along the northern coast is narrow and 
shallow, with the great desert behind and the ** populous Mediterranean” in 
front. ‘To the south, we have the Cape settlements, also confined, betause 
of the concentration of capital and labour in the few centres of European 
life near the coast, and the fact that the emigrant, desirous of pushing 
inland, is left unprotected against native hostility and aggression when he 
crosses the British frontier. Add to these margins the few Dutch, French, 
and English settlements on the west coast, and we have exhausted the 
civilized features of the entire continent. Across the interior waste a few 
daring adventurers, stimulated by private curiosity or the enlightened libe- 
rality of government, have made perilous tracks more than once. Park 
sacrificed his life to the realization of a desire, which, if it had ever been 
accomplished would have added but little to our knowledge. Bruce was 
more successful; he preserved his life and returned to receive unlimited 
approbation for an achievement which scarcely merited the name of a dis- 
covery. Du Chaillu, if we are to believe himself (a proposition which, 


* Livingstone in Southern Africa, London: Joun Murray, 
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in all likelihood, would receive the serious opposition of our countryman, Mr. 
Malone,) penetrated as far as the Sierra del Crystal. His book reads like 
a morbid romance. It supplies us with Fan tribes and gorillas, strange 
birds, strange fishes—in a word, a collection of marvels which almost justify 
one in believing that, in Africa, nature had reversed her ordinary economy, 
and exhaasted her strength and invention in the production of freaks and 
marvels. No one has yet had the means of confirming or contradicting bim ; 
but, in the absence of such an opportunity, he has lacked neither partisans 
nor opponents. Then, we have Dr. Livingstone, whose statements, luckily 
for himself and the credulous part of the public, have received the unqua- 
lified support of Mr. Jules Gerard and a number of British residents. To 
us he appears to be the least asserting, the most reliable of all African ex- 
plorers. Educated for the world in the hard grinding school of a Scotch 
cotton factory, he prepared himself early for the dangerous and seldom 
pleasant labours in which he is engaged in the interests of science and 
civilization. We say nothing of the paramount object of his mission, 
because in the special light in which he presents himself it does not 
concern us. He evidently possesses a quality rare, indeed, amongst 
his predecessors or contemporaries—a modesty which adds to his great- 
ness, and gives us fuller confidence in his truthfulness. In more than one 
place this amiable weakness is pleasantly manifested—as when he apolo- 
gises for relating his escape from the gripe of the lion; and, further on, 
when he declares that he would prefer going round the globe to the task 
of writing a second book. We sincerely trust that diffidence in his own 
ability will not prevent the accomplished traveller from giving us the fruits 
of his later experience. We cannot afford so valuable a man permission to 
hold his tongue. If Dr. Livingstone is timorous and doubtful in the pre- 
seuce of a critical public, he has displayed no lack of courage in the explo- 
rations with which his name is so handsomely connected. Looking at the 
map, we find that he traversed the immense line of country which extends 
from the Cape, or thirty-fifth degree of latitude, to the fifth degree of lati- 
tude; that isto say, roundly, from Capetown to the confluence of the two 
great trunks of the Zambezi. The line of march was not broad, though 
necessarily irregular, in a country where roads are not known, and for- 
ests of primeval density oppose every foot of the traveller’s progress. It 
is but right to confess that one will rise up from a perusal of this 
book with a higher opinion of the intellectual and physical powers of the 
South African races than is generally entertained. Those who think that 
all the black races have flat noses and woolly heads will be disappointed 
at meeting in this book with portraits of representatives of several of the 
tribes of the interior, which are not far removed from the Caucasian cast 
of physique. The hair is long and lank, the nose straight, the eyes large 
and intelligent, the general conformation of the body graceful. Whitewash 
this black and he may pass for a Britisher. Dr. Livingstone is honestly 
indignant at the wrong forced upon this people by a class of mercenary 
speculators, who pick up the vilest and ugliest of the population for exhi- 
bition in Europe. The crime is really unpardonable; for-it caused a vast 
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difficulty half a century ago to some ingenious gentleman, who set about 
constructing an approximation of races. Not but the black has strong dis. 
dinctive characteristics, which remove him a long distance from the white; 
but it is not too much to say that these characteristics have been exagge 
rated for vile purposes. Our South African, too, has some remote notion 
of a controlling Providence, and preserves in the bosom of his tribe a serieg 
of traditions, confirmatory of the peculiar religious system of his race, 
Though he hungers for money and ornament, when he has learned to ap- 
preciate either, he is not deficient in generosity, hospitality, and good faith, 
He seldom deceives a traveller, and is not uniformly jealous of the inroads 
of strangers. That there is a rational hope of his becoming a good Chris. 
tian, and taking to pantaloons and wide-a-wakes, we have strong reasons 
to doubt. The Jesuits won his heart some centuries ago, when their 
mild treatment of the poor natives helped to temper the ruffianly policy 
pursued towards them by the Portuguese ; but, since the destruction of the 
old missions, the tide of barbarism which they forced back has re-advanced, 
and the black has relapsed into his primitive ignorance. We fear for Dr. 
Livingstone’s missionary labours amongst those honest savages. His in 
tentions may be most praiseworthy, but they are not quite sufficient of 
themselves to accomplish the work he has in hand. 

That South Africa affords a fair and remunerative field for emigrants, 
having capital and the abjlity to work it, would seem to be implied in the 
book before us. The climate is not bad, though it is subject to consider- 
able variations, which may prove seriously inconvenient to a new resident, 
There are dry seasons, when the want of water is seriously felt, and when, 
bat for the provident resources with which nature has supplied them, the 
population of whole districts must perish from absolute thirst. The black, 
unfortunately, is not a provident creature ; and it is painfully evident that 
the idea of constructing tanks and aqueducts has not yet visited his intelli- 
gence. The woods, we are told, abound in game of all descriptions. The 
soil is deep and productive, and its value could be enhanced a hundred 
fold if it were enriched from the deposits of vegetable matter which has 
been accumulating for ages in the dense forests around. The prospect, it 
must be admitted, does not improve when we learn that the country is in- 
fested with lions, hyenas, and elephants—the latter of immense bulk and 
unlimited pugnacity. The rivers, too, swarm with hippopotami and cro- 
codiles—resolute quadrupeds, that will not turn tail to the hunter, and 
evince a profound contempt for fire-arms. 

Dr. Livingstone may not be entitled to the credit of being a writer of 
what is known as “ pure English,” an element about which the best autho- 
rities differ ; but no reader of his volume will deny that it is carefully and 
nicely compiled, exhibiting no ordinary powers of observation and descrip- 
tion. Of course, it only represents the vast outlines of the subjects with 
which it deals, but these are traced with a steady hand. Considering the 
enormous difficulties he had to contend with, we have reason to be gratefa 
for the large mass of information which he has conttibuted to our know; 
ledge of the interior of Southern Africa. 





